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SEPTEMBER, 1946 - 25c per copy 


EGYPTIAN SCARABS 


Genuine imported Egyptian 
scarabs, especially low-priced at only 


85c each 
EGYPTIAN RINGS 


If you will give us your ring size, 
we will mount these scarabs in an 
antique silver mounting of an exact 
Egyptian design patterned after an- 
cient rings on display in our Egyp- 
tian museum. The scarab is mount- 
ed on a swivel so that hieroglyph- 
ics underneath may be easily seen. 

Sterling Silver 

Ring Fi 
with scarab, com- 
plete, postage paid. SNA 74 

$4.20 pe 
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Gold Ring (10 kt.) 
with scarab, com- 
plete, postage paid, 
$11.45 
Obtain your ring size by cutting 
a hole in a piece of cardboard to 
fit your finger. Send the cardboard 
with your order. 


(Federal Excise Tax Is Included) 
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A | HE thrill of distant lands can be yours! The raucous cries ol 

wide pantalooned, turbaned vendors can resound within your 
inner ears. The swirling dust and choking fumes of the Crepuscu- 
lar, arched rool, copper hazaars—the haunting look ol wide-eyed 
Arabian maidens. whe peer above diaphanous veils, as they timidly 
offer an array of hand-woven tapestries—aged craftsmen squalling 
cross-legged before stool-like benches, deftly shaping and inscribing 
strange scarabs, after the manner ol their ancient predecessors— 
all of these can be your impressions, if you bring info your home, 
your sanctum, some of the handiwork of these crafismen ol the 
mystic lands of the Orient. Inspire vaursell with some little token 
or symbol of the charm and beauty ol myslerious Fevpt and 
strange Arabia. 


We have imported. direct from Cairo, a variety of Egyptian 
scarabs inscribed with the traditional hieroglyphics. Secure one 
of these for mounting in a locket. on a ring, or as a watch fol. 


We also offer at this time an especially attractive item: 


An Egyptian scarah ring mounted after an authentic 
ancient design. (See full description above illustration) 


Send order and remittance to: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
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THE INSTITUTION BEHIND THIS 


ANNOUNC 


AERIAL VIEW OF ROSICRUCIAN PARK 


The above picture was taken by Frater F. L. Glaze. on July 2, 1946. at an altitude of nine hundred feet. In the upper 
right-hand corner are the intersection of Park and Naglee Avenues and the main entrance to Rosicrucian Park. Immediately 
to the left are the planetarium and the obelisk. Facing Naglee Avenue. below the main entrance. are first the auditorium, 
then the larger group of buildings. consisting of the administration buildings and the museum. Behind the auditorium are the 
Science Building of the Rose-Croîx University, and the Rosicrucian Research Library which faces Randol Avenue. upper left. 
The area behind the main administration building, at the side of the library, is the tentative site of the new Supreme Temple. 

Courtesy Rosicrucian Digest) 


MENTAL CREATING 


L YOU just like to dream, read no further. 
There comes a time when your fancies must 
be brought into light — and stand the test of 
every-day, hard realities. Are you one of the 
thousands — perhaps millions — whose thoughts 
never get beyond the stage of wistful wishing? 
Do you often come to from a daydream with 
the sigh, “If only I could bring it about—make 
it real?” 


All things begin with thought — it is what 
follows that may take your life out of the class 
of those who hope and dream. Thought energy, 
like anything else, can be dissipated—or it can 
be made to produce actual effects. If you know 
how to place your thoughts you can stimulate 
the creative processes within your mind — 
through them you can assemble things and 
conditions of your world into a happy life of 
accomplishment. Mental creating does not de- 
pend upon a magical process. It consists of 
knowing how to marshal your thoughts into a 
power that draws, compels and organizes your 
experiences into a worth-while design of living. 


ACCEPT THIS FREE BOOK 


Let the Rosicrucians tell you how you may accomplish 
these things. The Rosicrucians (not a religious organi- 
zation), a world-wide philosophical fraternity, have 
preserved for centuries the ancients’ masterful knowl- 
edge of the functioning of the inner mind of man. 
They have taught men and women how to use this 
knowledge to recreate their lives. They offer you a 
free copy of the fascinating book “The Mastery of 
Life.” It tells how you may receive this information 
for study and use. Use coupon opposite. 
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THE 
THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


THE PURPOSES OF EDUGATION 


NTELLIGENT living is pur- 
poseful living. One who 
| lives intelligently organ- 
izes all of his various ex- 
periences to conform to 
certain objectives or pur- 
poses which he has in 
mind. In fact, such an 
| individual seeks out cer- 
ain experiences which he believes are 
necessary. Ile creates circumstances in 
his environment to bring about the re- 
sults which will further the purposes he 
has conceived. One who lives intelli- 
gently likewise utilizes the unantict- 
pated and adventitious experiences 
which arise. He tries to make of these 
unforeseen events useful elements. The 
one who lives intelligently is like a man 
who is searching for gold. He will not 
discard other useful metals which he 
may chance upon in his prospecting. 
A number of theories have been ad- 
vanced as to what normally awakens 
man from a deep. sound. healthful 
slumber. It is held that the proper nor- 
mal awakening is by means of sun- 
light, the light of the sun coming in 
contact with a human being. Psy- 
chology has advanced numerous theories 
for the awakening from sleep. One 
prominent theory is that light waves, 
that is, the energy of light, stimulates 
the cutaneous nerve cells. There are 
within the flesh little photoelectric cells 
or eyes, if you wish, which react to the 
energy of light and by this means full 
consciousness is restored to the human 


in the proper way, without any shock 
to the nervous system. On the other 
hand, we like to think that man arises 
each morning, not because he is a 


human photoelectric cell that merely 
reacts to the energy of daylight, but be- 
cause the day means something to him 
and that each day is an opportunity 
which he can fit into some scheme of 
intelligent living. We like to think 
that man retires each night with the 
thought impressed on his subjective 
mind that tomorrow is another chance 
to fulfil his purposes. 


l'o prevent ourselves from becoming 
mere automatons in our reactions to 
life, each of us must intentionally act 
so as to serve some definite purpose. 
‘There are some people who believe they 
are living intelligently because they are 
conscious of what they do. There is a 
vast difference, however, between the 
what and why of conduct. We may 
know what we are doing, but often we 
do not know why we are doing it. I 
may consciously walk toward the door 
in a room and, in doing so. I may know 
where I am. I may be fully aware of 
the other objects in the room or of any 
persons who may be in it, and yet there 
is a good probability that I may not be 
thoroughly certain of why I am walk- 
ing toward the door. Consequently, al- 
though I was conscious of the door’s 
existence and conscious of where I was, 
by not knowing the reason why I had 
arrived there, I would have wasted time 
and effort. Likewise, in choosing edu- 
cation. we must not be automatons. We 
must be purposeful in our search, There 
must be a specific reason why we want 
to acquire learning. Group education, 
or the coming together as schools, col- 
leges, or cultural centers, must not he 
a mere propulsion of society. We must 
not enter classes because of the force 
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of public opinion, because it is the cus- 
tom to be educated, because it seems to 
add some prestige or is the social thing 
to do. Higher education should be 
sought by the individual after he has 
first asked himself certain very perti- 
nent questions and, further, after he has 
arrived at answers to these questions. 
The answers to such questions will then 
constitute the motive which he has for 
acquiring education. 

Immanuel Kant said that the ulti- 
mate object of all knowledge is to give 
replies to three definite questions: first, 
what can I do, what is it possible for 
me to do? second, what ought I to do, 
what is my responsibility? and, third, 
what may I hope for, what is there to 
expect? Such questions are best an- 
swered by the individual when he real- 
izes that he exists as a human ina sea 
of circumstances. He must realize that 
he is acted upon by his environment, by 
social and economic conditions, by the 
forces of nature and by Cosmic princi- 
ples, and that he must shift and change 
his relationship, from time to time, so 
as to find the greatest harmony to all 
these factors. Herbert Spencer, the 
noted English philosopher, said that an 
individual is either unaltered by cir- 
cumstances, unchanged by influences 
whatsoever, or that he becomes unfitted 
to them; or, lastly, that the individual 
becomes fitted by adapting himself to 
circumstances. If the first is true, that 
an individual is unaltered by circum- 
stances, then, obviously, all education is 
useless because it can do nothing to 
change the individual’s relationship to 
circumstances. To attempt to educate 
such an unalterable individual would 
be equivalent to trying to empty the 
sea with a bucket. If, on the other 
hand, we admit that an individual is 
often unfitted by circumstances, then 
that becomes an incentive to adapt him 
to his environment. Finally, if the in- 
fluence of circumstances can better fit 
one for his environment and for living, 
then that proves the need for education. 
Education provides knowledge which is 
just such an influence. 


Making a Choice 
In choosing education, the following 
purposes ought to be kept in mind by 


the individual and each of them thor- 
oughly understood. The first is utility. 


It is perhaps the commonest reason for 
most person’s wanting to acquire learn- 
ing. Utility is the expedient or practi- 
cal purpose. Most of those who attend 
specialized schools or universities are 

ere for an expedient purpose. They 
are persons who seek to prepare them- 
selves for some trade as a machinist or 
mechanic and, in the higher forms of 
education, for some profession such as 
engineering, medicine or chemistry. To 
them education is a means to a liveli- 
hood, providing special services they 
can exchange for compensation. Every- 
thing the individual learns, if his pur- 
pose for acquiring education is utility, 
is evaluated by whether or not it fur- 
thers his vocation or the practical ends 
he has in mind. In fact, the student, 
who makes utility the end of education, 
often chafes when he is obliged to pur- 
sue what he may consider unrelated 
branches of knowledge, something that 
does not seem to contribute to the 
practical ends of his career. He is likely 
to consider any subject that is presented 
to him, whether verbally by a teacher 
or visually by means of a textbook, as 
merely a kind of tool or instrument to 
be used. The knowledge which he has 
long and laboriously acquired he wil- 
lingly applies only to the purpose of 
digging out, as one would with a grub- 
bing tool, his sustenance or livelihood. 

In the event that the subjects he has 
been taught bring him early success in 
a trade or a profession, there is an in- 
clination thereafter to discard learning. 
The desire for knowledge is then cast 
aside as not being further needed and 
there is little intention of gratifying it. 
It is like a workman who has an area 
of ground to clear of brush and trees. 
When the purpose has been served and 
the ground is cleared, he puts aside his 
axe. He has no further use for it. Be- 
cause to some persons learning is a 
matter of utility, to serve a practical 
end only, we find many professional 
people very intolerant and bigoted. 
They are often ignorant of extraneous 
things, that is, points of knowledge not 
directly related to their profession. 
They have by-passed such knowledge 
as not being useful or practical to them. 
Having succeeded in a practical en- 
deavor, the needs of their profession, 
they consider any extraneous knowl- 
edge as an unnecessary pursuit and so 
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are often intolerant of subjects with 
which persons with less education may 
be familiar. 

Few who seek education for the pur- 
pose of utility realize that much learn- 
ing now recognized was not born out of 
necessity. It did not come about as a 
means of serving some practical end, 
New time-saving developments, con- 
sidered the boon of our present age and 
civilization, often originated as the re- 
sult of a challenge to minds havin 
purely intellectual interests. Some mind, 
some intellect, possibly cared very little 
about the accomplishment of acquiring 
a fortune, fame or prominence, but 
rather wanted to surmount some obsta- 
cle, fathom some mystery and, as a 
result of that endeavor, brought forth 
results which came to be practical or 
useful. Certainly we cannot say that 
Edison sought knowledge and investi- 
gated the phenomena which he did 
merely to be a success as an inventor 
or to win acclaim. Rather he was in- 
spired by the desire to create, and to 
master problems. We cannot say that 
Michael Faraday’s research into elec- 
tromagnetism, which contributed so 
very much to the development of the 
telephone, telegraph, and to electric 
motors, was accomplished in order that 
he might ultimately establish a manu- 
facturing concern or a big corporation 
to produce these things. He was fasci- 
nated by the phenomena of nature. His 
was the inquiring mind. 

The second common purpose for the 
pursuit of education is pedantry. For 
some persons the great end to be served 
by learning is the acquisition of social 
prestige, to win prominence, the acclaim 
and approbation of their fellows. They 
manifest this purpose by a supercilious 
attitude, by a haughty disdain of those 
who either have no education or have 
less training or may have acquired 
their education in a school or college 
having less prominence than theirs. To 
such persons education is a mere adorn- 
ment, a kind of raiment to be worn. It 
must glitter at all tmes with the splen- 
dor of academic degrees which they 
wear, figuratively speaking, exposed to 
the view of all. They wear education 
with ostentation, like a royal robe to 
attract the attention of every passer-by. 
To them there can be no such thing as 
the quiet power and dignity of knowl- 


edge. Knowledge, they believe, must be 
proclaimed. Like the brass band of a 
circus it must be loud and pompous. 
Education rewards their labors only 
when it has gained fame for them. 
Otherwise, they consider it an extrava- 
gance. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his noted work, 
The Advancement of Learning, said 
that there are three distempers of learn- 
ing, namely, three diseases of learning. 
One he called contentious learning. He 
defined this as employing knowledge 
for the purpose of confounding others 
and unnecessarily impressing persons 
with one’s academic accomplishments. 
An example of this is the unnecessary 
use of aial words and terms. Con- 
tentious learning also consists of resort- 
ing to disputatious conversation and in- 
tentionally setting out to involve others 
in argument so that a stage may be set 
for the exhibition and display of one’s 
own learning. The English philosopher, 
John Locke, wrote in his eminent trea- 
tise, Thoughts on Education, that the 
purpose of education is not to perfect 
learning in any one science. He held 
that the purpose of education is to give 
the mind freedom and to cultivate a 
disposition and habit for learning so 
that the mind may attain in any branch 
of knowledge. 


The Love of Knowledge 


The third and highest purpose of edu- 
cation is the gratification of the mind. 
It is the satisfying of the innate love of 
knowledge, the desire to know, the de- 
sire to tear aside the veil that obscures 
the mind. Knowledge which is sought 
for its own nature is like a rich soil. 
In it many things can grow. This love 
of knowledge springs from the realiza- 
tion of the insufficiency of our own ex- 
periences. The intelligent person, as he 
matures, realizes how inept he is, how 
far his abilities and talent fall short of 
what he can and should do in life and 
how much more there is to know. There- 
fore, he loves knowledge because it is 
able to gratify that craving to know. 
We find this true spirit of the love of 
knowledge manifest in many persons 
in simple ways. There are some indi- 
viduals who always turn to a dictionar 
when they see an unfamiliar Walk 
They will never pass it by and allow 


(Continued on Page 290) 
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The Nicene Creed 


By Paur O. PLENCKNER 


This article, written by a theologian, a member of the Rosicrucian Order, is his inter- 
pretation of the Nicene Creed, the teachings of which have influenced man’s thinking 


for more than sixteen centuries. 


HE most generally known 
and accepted creed, or 
doctrinal teaching of 
Christendom, is the one 
known as the Nicene 
Creed. A creed may be 
defined as being a formu- 
Hi la for the expression of 
Ü| the faith which one holds 
or professes. The Nicene formula con- 
forms with this definition, even though 
it served, in addition, to record the 
dogmatic decisions of the council of 
Nicaea. Faith, of which the creed 
speaks, may be briefly defined as per- 
sonal conviction as to that which as yet 
has not been objectively realized or sci- 
entifically proven. Action upon such a 
faith should lead one to search for and 
find the truth, and, in living that truth, 
to find the way to Cosmic vision. 

The ethos, or ideal element, of Rosi- 
crucianism is that we search for the 
truth no matter where it may be found, 
incorporate it into the teachings of the 
Order, if not already there, and that we 
attempt to exemplify that truth, in our 
lives by word and deed. 

A professor of dogmatic theology, 
under whom the writer has studied, 
said this of the creed: “the truths con- 
tained in the creed cannot be changed, 
but should be restated in modern 
terms.” It is true, that there is nothing 
more dangerous to the evolvement of 


—EDITOR. 


the soul-personality than mental cow- 
ardice. Millions of people learn phrases 
and keep on repeating them, till some- 
one comes along with enough courage to 
breach the solid wall of conformity. 
Many years of diligent study and 
meditation upon this above statement 
have forced upon me the following con- 
clusion: that matters of a living faith 
cannot be contained within any kind 
of dogmatic statement, for a faith to be 
a living faith will find its certification 
not by reason of intellectual ratiocina- 
tion, but only in the inner conviction 
that this faith urges upon me a way of 
life which will make me live in closer 
harmony with God and His nature and 
thus in peace with myself and my 
neighbor. I think I am right in assum- 
ing, that any Rosicrucian can agree 
with this formula because he has faith 
in God; he has faith that man is made 
in God's image, and that humanity is a 
common brotherhood, which in coopera- 
tive endeavor must work out its own 
salvation in self-sacrificing service. 


It is the purpose of this discussion to 
consider the creed with particular refer- 
ence to the “way of service,” which will 
become apparent in the exegesis of the 
following three reasons: 


(1) that now, as in the year 325 
A.D., when this creed was adopted, we 
are living in an age fraught with peril; 
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(2) I am convinced, that the Nicene 
Creed is no fire-brand, but rather that 
the traditional records and teachings of 
our Order are in agreement with its 
basic truths, and in fact antedate the 
creed; 

(3) that, because of this fact, with 
all that is implied, Rosicrucians must 
carry the torch, to lead mankind in its 
hour of peril in fact and in deed. 

Nothing is more self-evident to think- 
ing man than that today we are living 
in an age where once again we seem to 
hear the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: “prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God.” Further, that 
we are upon the threshold which sepa- 
rates the age of competition from that 
of the coming age of cooperative en- 
deavor. The major obstacles are creeds 
and ultranationalism. These always 
have been, are and will continue to be, 
born of controversy, and so inevitably 
tend to keep men in opposing camps. 
And here we must keep in mind, that 
differences cannot be reconciled by sub- 
stitution, and that the devil has no bet- 
ter tool than compromise. We know 
that, as Plato puts it, “all things, which 
have opposites, are generated out of 
their opposites”; this at once gives a 
clue to the fact, that our subject can be 
given a syncretistic treatment and lo, 
controversy is transmuted into agree- 
ment. By analogy, it is obviously just 
as easy to mix sulphuric acid and water 
by pouring the water into the acid, as 
it is by pouring the acid into the water. 
The only difference as to which is the 
right way, or the wrong, depends upon 
that which we wish to accomplish. 


We have creeds, just as we have 
charters and bills of rights of nations, 
arising out of times of stress and strife. 
Each in its way is a definite step for- 
ward, made by men along the difficult 
path toward freedom, justice, happiness, 
and peace. The common error made is to 
assume, that these forward steps are, in 
themselves, the ends sought, with the 
result that further progress is almost 
hopelessly mired in the stagnant swamps 
of orthodoxy or convention. But we 
need not be dismayed. In the first place 
we know, that aside from God, nothing 
ever is, but is ever becoming. Even if it 
is a fact that every forward step ever 
made, or likely to be made, has always 


been and will continue to be contested, 
it is also true, that sooner or later, the 
contestants become the followers of the 
daring few, thus forcing them to make 
another step onward. So it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that the apparent 
anachronism of the creed, relative to 
the trend of time, is due largely to the 
lack of cooperation on the part of the 
followers to recognize the fact that 
while the truths contained in the creed 
are eternal they must be restated and 
put into terms commensurate with the 
growth of knowledge. And no one needs 
to fear to do just that, for, if the core of 
the creed is indeed the truth, then it 
existed prior to that in which it is en- 
shrined. All comparative studies of the 
religions of the world do so certify, and 
we as Rosicrucians know this to be true. 


To Find the Truth 


The creed known as the Nicene Creed 
is by no means the oldest formulary of 
the faith of the Christian church. But 
it is the first authentic version of it of 
the whole church of its time, adopted 
by the first ecumenical council of the 
church, held at Nicaea in 325 A.D. It 
is quite apropos to shed a little side 
light upon this council; it reads like 
today’s newspaper. In the year 311 the 
Emperor Constantine I, issued the fa- 
mous edict of Milan, according to which 
the church became religio licita. Also, 
according to this edict, for weal or woe, 
the church and state were united. Soon 
after this event the so-called “Arian 
controversy,” one of the earliest of the 
Church’s dogmatic squabbles assumed 
major proportions, endangering the 
peace and unity of the church, and in 
its repercussions, the peace of the realm 
as well. So the Emperor demanded that 
the Church appoint a fact-finding com- 
mission, in order to iron out its diffi- 
culties, the sessions of which he per- 
sonally opened and supervised. The re- 
sult was the Nicene Creed, which in the 
main, still is the creed of the major por- 
tion of Christendom, but it must be 
added here, that in the very nature of 
things a final and complete statement, 
which it was supposed to be, could not 
be possible, since growth is inevitable 
and necessary. 

Except when it becomes necessary to 
define a particular term, it will not be 
my purpose to take this creed sentence 
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by sentence. This would not get us 
anywhere, since even modern theologi- 
ans cannot agree upon it in every detail. 
All my effort will be directed to the 
bedrock and to find the living truth, 
which is: 

(1) God the father and creator; 


(2) God the son, mediator, and re- 

deemer; 

(3) God the Holy Ghost and life- 

giver. 

This was the basic faith of the church, 
as set forth at Nicaea, and it still is. 
There are numerous hair-splitting dif- 
ferences over theological terms, as be- 
tween different sects. Unfortunately 
these had and have world-splitting re- 
sults. Generally I shall avoid them, if 
for no other or better reason than that 
they do not add to an adequate and 
living faith. 

(1) To begin, God the Father and 
Creator. He needs no introduction to 
us, and all of us can and must subscribe 
to this statement with all of its impli- 
cations. 

(2) God the son, mediator and re- 
deemer. Since this statement refers to 
Jesus the Christ, I shall consider it first, 
insofar as it concerns the Jesus of his- 
tory, and then as pertaining to the 
Christ of experience. I have no doubt, 
that you will at once see how every 
statement about Him, coincides with 
Rosicrucian records and archives con- 
cerning Jesus the Master. The Chris- 
tian believes Jesus to be the son of God; 
he believes in His Virgin birth; he be- 
lieves that He came to redeem mankind 
and that He suffered and was crucified. 
This is the belief in the Jesus of history. 
All of this, we Rosicrucians can endorse, 
for we know Him to be in a very special 
sense the son of the Father of us all, the 
illumined master — none greater has 
ever been among men, He the embodi- 
ment of the logos-principle, the perfect 
man. He called Himself the son of 
man, or the ideal man, the pattern for 
all men to follow and emulate. And to 
follow in His steps is the solution to the 
world’s troubles, therefore redemptive. 
Further, parthenogenesis is to us not a 
miracle; the most one may say about it 
is to call it extraordinary. It has been 
claimed on behalf of other world ava- 
tars with as much credibility. To my 
own way of thinking, parthenogenesis 


is a corollary to masterhood. The in- 
clusion into the creed of the Virgin 
mother is in fact a quasi-recognition of 
the law of the triangle in its esoteric 
application, with which the schools of 
Antioch and Alexandria were well ac- 
quainted. The crucifixion and the empty 
tomb have furnished the church with 
much material for learned “apologies.” 
As for Rosicrucian records, these events 
offer no difficulty whatever. Rather do 
I feel, that because of our records we 
have a much fuller understanding of 
them. 

To sum up my attempt of a syncre- 
tistic treatment of these statements con- 
cerning the historic Jesus, I affirm that 
Jesus the Master, a man who once upon 
a time walked and worked among men, 
was more than a mere figure of speech, 
or someone about whom to exhibit 
maudlin sentiments. However, when 
one attempts to assent to orthodox be- 
lief in Him, one is forced either to 
accept supernaturalism as a truth, or 
else to entertain a mental reservation 
concerning some of the claims made 
about Him in the creed as it stands. 
And I submit that either refuge takes 
the vitality out of any faith. It is true 
that to millions of sincere people these 
qualms never occur. Yet, there are 
other millions whom this thought ever 
haunts. Intellectual and moral integrity 
demands of man that he search and 
inquire, so that, if possible, doubts be 
resolved into certainties. So one is 
forced to make a choice. Either, one 
must choose to cling in fundamentalist 
blindness to regimented orthodoxy and 
be forever fearful lest someone knock 
out the props from under one’s faith, or 
else to step out to seek the light in the 
realms of Cosmic consciousness. With- 
out fear of contradiction, I take this 
point of view to be in line with Rosi- 
crucian teachings. And it presents us 
with the same Jesus, the greatest of 
Masters, in whom the divine and the 
human were so perfectly synchronized, 
that the powers of the Cosmic operated 
through Him and in accord with the 
laws of nature. Thus He was the son 
of God in a real though not unique 
sense. This concept does in nowise viti- 
ate faith in Him, but puts it upon the 
unshakeable rock of ages, which is more 
than faith, for it is wisdom. 


(Continued on Page 302) 
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The Purposes of Education 
(Continued from Page 286) 


ignorance to be where knowledge should 
be. If they do not have a dictionary at 
hand, they will jot down the word on a 
slip of paper and look it up later so that 
they may gain that mastery. There are 
other persons who become restless if 
there are questions that remain un- 
answered in their minds. They cannot 
be sidetracked, and insist on finding the 
answer. They will not let mysteries 
remain unsolved. All such persons are 
imbued with a craving for knowledge 
and they will come to know that educa- 
tion alone will satisfy it. 

If a person’s purpose of education is 
merely utilitarian, to serve certain 

ractical ends, we find that his interest 
in education diminishes in proportion 
to his ability to exploit it. In other 
words, if one has made utility the end 
of seeking an education, then, as soon 
as he becomes successful in his career, 
his interest in education diminishes, be- 
cause, so far as he is concerned, it has 
served his end. He has no further use 
for it. One who has made pedantry the 
end of education for the means of at- 
tracting attention to himself comes to 
find that fame is very fickle. Tomorrow 
another person may come to win the 
crown of fame and sagacity that he once 
wore. Public attention will be turned 
to some other popular figure and will 
forget him. Then to him, education 
will seem to have become of no avail. 
On the other hand, if the purpose of 
education is the love of knowledge, that 
love continues to increase with the ex- 
panding consciousness it causes. In- 
quisitiveness increases; there is more 
and more the desire to know, princi- 
pally because the individual becomes 
more sensitive to his own lacks and im- 
perfections and is ever conscious of the 
need for knowledge. He knows that 
only the great and accumulated experi- 
ences offered by education can possibly 
satisfy the increased craving for knowl- 
edge which he has. 

It is said that knowledge is power. 
This is true, for if we satisfy the craving 
for knowledge, we acquire at the same 
time a tremendous power of accomplish- 
ment. Not only do the sensations which 
satisfy the craving for knowledge consti- 
tute a personal apita and mental 


pleasure, but we find we have a power 
which may be applied to any circum- 
stances. The truly educated mind is 
a flexible one. It has a varied store of 
facts which makes it resourceful. The 
educated mind, like a searchlight, can 
be turned to bring out, in clear, sharp 
relief, any circumstances. Certainly, 
then, being able to cope with different 
circumstances in life, rather than to 
fear them or be obliged to submit to all 
of them, constitutes intelligent living. 


What Should Education Include? 


Provided that our purpose is right in 
acquiring an education, what kind of an 
education should we receive? Herbert 
Spencer, on tour in America in the 
early part of this century, was asked to 
address the student body of a prominent 
American university on the subject of 
education. He remarked that man is 
continually colliding in life with three 
great powers, the first of these being the 
invisible or divine powers, the second 
being his fellow men, and the third, the 
brute forces of nature. The duty of the 
university, he explained, is to enable 
a man to cope with all of these three 
powers. The educated person must, 
therefore, be conversant with philoso- 
phy, theology, sociology, and political 
science. He contended that these four 
bring light to bear on the powers with 
which we collide. With an understand- 
ing of them, we understand our rela- 
tions to the divine, to our fellow hu- 
mans, and to the forces of nature. 


Thomas Huxley, the renowned biolo- 
ist, remarked that there are three 
orms of knowledge which should be 

extended by a university if it is prop- 
erly to educate a man. The first con- 
stitutes the scope of the power and limi- 
tations of the mental faculties of man. 
He held that psychology and logic pre- 
sent the positive side of explaining the 
powers and limitations of the human 
mental faculties. He called psychology 
and logic positive because they evolve 
into a science. They present observant 
facts about the nature of man’s mind 
and how it functions. Huxley said that 
metaphysics is the negative side of pre- 
senting knowledge with respect to man’s 
mental faculties. By negative he meant 
that metaphysics concerns the abstract, 
such as the nature of God or abstract 
being, which cannot be analyzed or 
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observed in the same way as the ele- 
ments of psychology and logic. Huxley 
held that the second kind of knowledge 
which the university should teach is 
that related to man’s conduct. It should 
concern itself with morals, what consti- 
tutes good and evil, and with ethics or 
right and wrong conduct. No man is 
truly educated who has not first learned 
to properly discipline himself. He must 
know what is right and wrong from the 
social point of view. Each individual 
must learn to establish certain basic 
values by which to orient himself. He 
must have some understanding of God 
as a Supreme Mind, as a deity or an 
absolute being. Furthermore, he must 
adjust his conduct or behavior in rela- 
tion to other human beings. Man must 
know, if he is truly educated, when and 
why he should suppress his primitive 
urges and desires so he will not trespass 
upon the inalienable rights of other 
humans. 

The third kind of knowledge which 
the university should teach, Huxley 
points out, is knowledge about the phe- 
nomena of nature. We should study 
the order of the occurrences or happen- 
ings of nature, that which is commonly 
called natural law. After all, our ex- 

erience of nature’s laws and her mani- 
estations as phenomena constitute a 
great scale. On one side of the scale 
there is weighed an understanding of 
nature’s laws—that provides confidence 
and personal mastership in living. On 
the other side of the scale there is a 
disregard of nature’s phenomena and 
that brings forth ignorance and fear. 
There can be no equilibrium in life, no 
balance of the scale of experience. The 
scale must either tip one way or the 
other. Education, however, gives the 
scale the impulse toward the side of 
understanding, of confidence and mas- 
tership. 

A prominent educator has said that 
the university should not be a sudden 
demarcation from an elementary school. 
It should be an enlargement of the ele- 
mentary school, a more liberal form of 
elementary school education. He held 
that education, insofar as schools, col- 
leges, and universities are concerned, 
should be organized like a flight of 
stairs. The students advance from one 
step to another. For example, in the 
university the history given im the ele- 


mentary school should be broadened 
into the subject of archaeology. It 
should constitute an exploration into 
the ancient customs and ways of living 
of peoples who preceded us and upon 
whose accomplishments we stand. His- 
tory in the university should also de- 
velop into the subject of anthropology, 
or the study of the origin of man and 
the races. Simple elementary school 
logic and precepts, in the university, 
should be evolved into abstract philoso- 
phy and metaphysics. Furthermore, the 
pleasant studies of the elementary 
schools should be conducted and further 
presented in the university, but these 
pleasant studies should be enlarged 
upon in the university in accordance 
with the increased mental capacity of 
the student and his greater vision. 


Religious Prejudice 


Even today there is an illiberal atti- 
tude manifested toward higher educa- 
tion in some circles. There are religious 
sects which seek to confine education to 
limited channels. They have set up 
barriers. They contend that education 
has merit, provided it stays within the 
bounds which they have established. If 
it dares to go beyond those bounds and 
into other fields, they claim that it then 
becomes ungodly and the students are 
heretics. By this they mean that man 
should not depart from dogma, certain 
opinions which they have established 
and by which they intend to crystallize 
all thinking. To support their limita- 
tions on education some have referred 
to St. Paul. St. Paul stated that experi- 
ence shows that learned men have been 
heretics. He also held that learned 
times incline men toward atheism; that 
learning, as well, causes men to contem- 
plate secondary causes and thus takes 
them away from God. Francis Bacon, 
in his Advancement of Learning, de- 
fended education against this argument. 
He pointed out that, after all, God is 
the author of these secondary causes. 
the causes which account for our physi- 
cal universe and the phenomena of na- 
ture. All the phenomena which science 
investigates, all the realities, such as the 
moon, sun, the seas, and the earth, 
are secondary causes. The more science 
investigates these secondary causes, the 
more curious it becomes about a first 
cause; the more it sees in them some 
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underlying power, some underlying re- 
lationship, and, after all, most true phi- 
losophies and religions recognize the 
first cause as God. Therefore, learning, 
by pursuit of the secondary causes, 
brings man back to God rather than 
divorcing him from the deity. 

Those who pursue education, even in 
our times, must be courageous. They 
will often become victims of misunder- 
standing. ‘Those who are ignorant can- 
not understand those who have learn- 
ing. There are those who dwell in dark- 
ness, because they prefer the shadows, 


and who berate education. It is said 
that Demosthenes, the great Greek ora- 
tor, was taunted by Aeschines because 
of his learning. Aeschines was a man 
of pleasure, luxury loving. He said of 
Demosthenes that his “speeches smelt 
of the lamp.” Demosthenes retorted, 
“There is a great difference between 
what you and I pursue by lamp light.” 

As Rosicrucians, let us keep in mind 
the old adage that learning is acting in 
accordance with nature. Learning is as 
agreeable to the mind and as necessary 
to it as exercise is to the body. 


Starving Children 


One fifth of the world’s population is threatened with starvation. What are you 
doing about it? Imagine yourself, for a moment, as a mother or father in some 
famine-ridden village. 


The day has been fruitless; you have come home to your children empty- 
handed. Gently, you admonish their pleas as you prepare some weak broth. You 
watch them sip it greedily—and you cannot eat. Then you send the children to 
a thinly covered bed, hoping the heat of the broth will help to warm them and 
put them to sleep, but the children still whimper and cry at the merciless gnaw- 
ing of constant hunger. Day by day you observe this same slow famine sap your 


_ children. They become weak, listless, moody, and afraid. It’s too late now to 
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erase it all, but if only there would be something tomorrow for the children — 
Yes, God, something for the children. But nourishment does not come and you 
think of all the food that has been plowed under and burned, and wasted, and 
spoiled, and abused. You are tormented and afraid, and you wonder if there is 
a God, or any decency in the world. This is going on and on in a thousand vil- 
lages and cities. 


What can we do? 


We can help in the usual ways, such as, buying carefully, eating carefully, 
and making donations to relief organizations. But above all, we can do that for 
which as students of mysticism we have been especially prepared. Fratres and 
Sorores of AMORC, I need not elaborate — you need only sincerity and will — 
YOU HAVE THE KNOWLEDGE. Close your eyes — see Europe, India, Asia — 
see the misery. Then mentally create what you will should happen and send it. 
Send now and continue to send; THE WORLD NEEDS YOUR POWER. 


And remember—so long as there is one in the world who is starving, WE have 
cause to fear hunger. 
—Apuwin, F.R.C. 
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Attracting Success 
By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F. R. C. 


(From the Rosicrucian Digest, July 1932) 


HE subject of “Attracting 
Success,” was selected be- 
cause of the many ques- 
tions submitted by those 
who are on various paths 
of search for the necessi- 
ties of life. I believe it is 
safe to say that the aver- 
age human being begins 
a strange search for something very 
early in life, and that even the ado- 
lescent child who is just beginning to 
sense an evolving personality and be- 
ginning to sense the personal idiosyn- 
crasies of character and personality, is, 
perhaps, more affected by this inner 
strange desire of search than he is af- 
fected by the physiological and mental 
changes that are taking place. And 
from that time on, each and every one 
of us is conscious in our moments of 
retrospection and introspection of an 
unfulfilled desire, an unsatisfied wish. 

I am sure it would be a very unfortu- 
nate thing for the progress of civiliza- 
tion, if through some magic of the mys- 
teries of Cosmic Law, each and every 
one of us should suddenly find our 
prayers answered, our desires fulfilled, 
and our search ended. Not only would 
there be an ending of the stimulus that 
urges us on to achieve better, to achieve 
greater, but even the search for knowl- 
edge, the search to solve the mysteries, 
would end. Civilization would come to 
a standstill, and we would begin to 
retrograde. 

The artist who is born an artist or 
becomes a real artist never feels satis- 


fied with his art. I know of many, and 
they frankly admit that they never 
carved a piece, never painted a picture, 
never chiseled, engraved or cut in an 
way, a thing of their creation wit 
which they were perfectly satisfied. 
They admit that necessity has often 
brought their work to an end., The 
artist working in Paris in order to study 
and earn at the same time is often 
forced, reluctantly, to stop work on a 
painting he is making, solely because 
there is a prospective buyer who wants 
it, and there has come a time when the 
artist puts the last touch on and says, 
“It is finished”; but he knows it is not 
finished. He could go on for days and 
weeks and months, especially if he 
could work on something else for a 
while, and then come back to the paint- 
ing a week later or a month later, and 
find hundreds of things to improve. So 
it is with the inventor and so it has 
always been with the musician. So it 
will always be with the real business 
man, with the creator of business, the 
man who is evolving cultural ethics in 
his business system, who is improving 
his merchandise, his sales methods, his 
advertising methods, the service he ren- 
ders to his customers. He is never quite 
satisfied with what he is producing, 
with the work and appearance of the 
article he sells, with its durability, its 
service to the purchaser, and its per- 
formance generally. 

When we find an individual in life 
who feels quite satisfied, who no longer 
feels the urge to try and do something 
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a little differently, who finds no criti- 
cism coming from the voice within, who 
finds all he has done is satisfactory— 
such a person, when we find him, is 
aoe an absolute failure. If he has 

een a success up to the present, failure 
is written for his future, for the mo- 
ment he feels he is in the very shadow 
of success or just around the corner 
from it, he is sure to be far from it, 
and walking in the wrong direction. 
It is this sense of possible greater serv- 
ice, greater power, greater accomplish- 
ment, and greater attainment, that has 
quickened man into real progress to- 
ward perfection. 

They try to tell us in common his- 
torical writings that the Great Pyramid 
of Egypt, and the great temples, re- 
quired, in the absence of machinery, 
such enormous man-power that this 
man-power was obtained by the use, 
the liberal use, of the whip, and that 
the kings and Pharaohs and rulers com- 
manded multitudes to come and hitch 
themselves to chains and to long pieces 
of leather which were attached to enor- 
mous stones, and that on the top of each 
stone there stood a master ruler with 
a long whip, whipping the hundreds 
of slaves into dragging that individual 
stone, and that hundreds of stones were 
being pulled at one time, each with 
their group of slaves, showing on their 
naked bodies the blood marks of the 
whips. But that is not a true picture, 
because we find that the cut in the 
quarries of Egypt by these slaves, the 
manner in which the stones were put 
together and cemented, without a crack 
at the edge of the stones that showed 
between them, and the designs painted 
by the sweat of blood through the heat 
and the torture of burning torches could 
never have been done, and done so 
beautifully, under a whip. Those work- 
ers worked for the glory of Egypt, the 
glory of an empire, the glory of a pres- 
tige that was then a mighty influence 
throughout the world. 


There may have been individual 
structures built, not only in Egypt, but 
in Rome and Greece, by individuals 
who hired slaves to build a mausoleum, 
or tomb, or something of a personal 
nature, and who whipped their slaves; 
and perhaps the many ruined structures 
throughout Europe, and ruined struc- 
tures ‘built at a much later date than 


the Pyramids, but which are now in 
ruin beyond recognition, may have 
been built by men who labored under 
a whip, men who had no inspiration, 
who had no interest, no love in their 
work; but the lasting things throughout 
the world, made by men, from the 
strange Leaning Tower of Pisa, that 
leans yet never falls, to the magnificent 
temples of learning, the temples of art, 
the temples of religion, the temples of 
science and beauty—those things were 
not made by slaves, but by adoring wor- 
shipers of the art on which they were 
working. 

And it is the same today. We have 
in our modern times the same desire for 
great success, for individual power, for 
class power, for national power, for 
international power. We have the same 
desire on the part of the humblest indi- 
vidual for recognition, for attainment, 
and along with it, for a little of the 
luxuries and blessings that are com- 
monly enjoyed. And we find, if we 
carefully analyze life today, that the 
ones who are attaining success, or who 
are attracting success to themselves, are 
those who are laboring primarily under 
the whip hand of love, under the urge 
of inspiration, and under the constant 
impulse of an inner desire to do better 
and better and better. 

You cannot take success in life and 
reduce it to an element. You cannot 
take happiness and reduce it to one 
phase of emotional expression. You 
cannot take sorrow and say it is of one 
formula. You cannot take wealth and 
say it is of one standard. Success for 
each individual is not measured by a 
yardstick, but is wholly and exclusively 
personal. The success for one person 
cannot possibly be the success for an- 
other to the same degree. If we were 
to take the six or seven hundred persons 
assembled here and ask each one of 
them as to what they would call “suc- 
cess,” in their individual lives, you 
would find that while there may be 
twelve general classifications, there 
would be six or seven hundred distinc- 
tively different natures of success. 

All success is not accompanied by 
wealth. The thing we do not have is 
often the thing that is the most tempt- 
ing, and the most alluring, and we sel- 
dom understand the real nature of any- 
thing, especially of material things of 
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life, until we have tasted of it. We can- 
not understand even life itself until we 
have drunk from the inside of the cup, 
and tasted of the bitter drink. But very 
often that which seems to evade us and 
elude us, is the thing we want to possess. 
And those who are without money, 
without wealth, without even enough to 
meet the necessities of life, are very 
apt to think that the sudden or gradual 
possession of money would solve all of 
the problems of life, and constitute suc- 
cess; yet there are those in the world, 
in every country, in every state, city, 
and community, who have all of the 
actual necessities and many of the 
luxuries, with some money put away 
for the proverbial rainy day, who have 
no real worry at all from any financial 
point of view; still they would hesitate 
to say they had attained success, or 
that they had even reached the goal of 
their ambitions. 

They are not seeking money, pri- 
marily, although everything they may 
do may help to increase what they 
already have, but it is not the increase 
of the money or wealth that is the real 
urge, but the desire to attain, to achieve, 
to reach that goal that they have set in 
their lives, and to go just a little way 
beyond. 

There are, on the other hand, those 
who have no wealth, not even any of 
the luxuries, who have just the Due 
necessities, with a safe assurance that 
they will always have something to eat 
and some place to rest and sleep, but 
even they may not be seeking for 
wealth, while still fired with an ambi- 
tion that would not be quenched even 
if you showed to them that you had 
deposited in their name in the bank, 
ten, twenty, or fifty thousand dollars. 
I know of some men in this community 
and in other cities and communities, 
who are living in a mediocre home 
which they rent; they have no modern 
conveniences, except possibly a small 
radio; they make no attempt to have 
all of the latest things that the neigh- 
bors have. They may not even possess 
a modern automobile, and yet they are 
not seeking for either wealth or any of 
the modern conveniences; but they are 
seeking; they are restless; they are con- 
stantly on the lookout. They remind 
me, when I talk to some of them in my 
office, of some of these watchmen of 


ancient days who were stationed for 
periods of three or four hours at a 
stretch on some watchtower, as I have 
seen in Nimes, in Southern France—an 
old watchtower way up on the hill over- 
looking the Roman baths and the great 
arena and buildings below—and who 
watched for the sight of an attack of 
an approaching army, even in times of 
paca Their eyes are always looking 
eyond the present horizon. They are 
listening to what you say, but looking 
at the same time for an undertone, like 
the trampling of horses’ feet; they are 
listening for something, looking for 
something that they want to add to 
their lives or that they want to keep out 
of their lives. It is not a quest for 
money, for you soon find that that is 
far away from their minds. They are 
looking for success in something, for a 
successful goal at the end of their path. 
If you could see in one assembly all 
of the men and women who are tonight, 
in just the United States of America 
alone, sitting in some ramshackle of a 
room, with a workbench, or before them 
an improvised furnace or some piece of 
machinery, working out some patent, 
some device, some invention — if you 
could see all of those persons in one 
assembly, you would see a mighty army 
of men and women who are, at this 
very hour, regardless of the fact that it 
is around 8:00 here and 11:00 on the 
Eastern coast, in deep concentration, 
unmindful of the hour, unmindful of 
the fact that it may be cold, that friends 
or relatives may be waiting to see them, 
unmindful of everything but the flam- 
ing torch before them, the melting metal 
in the furnace, ‘or the turning of a 
wheel, or cog — their whole ambition 
and whole thought and inspiration of 
life is there, in that little room. And 
they would tell you, this army, this 
great army of thousands of young and 
old, of both sexes, that success to them 
would be the solution of the thing that 
they are trying to produce. One man is 
trying to make a little magnet that will 
neutralize the effect of another magnet 
on a piece of steel. Another is trying to 
make solder stick to a piece of alumi- 
num, another is trying to make leather 
harder by applying a certain solution to 
it. One man is trying to make an imi- 
tation of shellac, and has it perfected 
with the exception of one little thing. 
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Another is trying to make a hole in a 
needle, of a different shape, for some 
purpose. Each one would tell you, “If 
this thing I am trying to do, can be ac- 
complished, it will be my success.” And, 
you would stand here, look at it, and 
say, “Well, from my point of view, I 
could not see where that little thing 
would change the world one bit. That 
would not be success for me.” 

If you would say to the wrinkled old 
woman, like the one in Paris, who 
worked over radium, “after all the edu- 
cation you had and all of the glittering 
possibilities that lie before you, to just 
teach and lecture and see the world, do 
you mean to say that you enjoy sitting 
here? Do they give you anything to 
eat?” “No, not even a crust of bread.” 
“Do they give you any new clothes?” 
“No, I am wearing out the ones I have.” 
“Does it make you any younger?” “No, 
I have aged ten years in the last two.” 
“Will it prevent death?” “No, it is 
bringing it on. That tube contains radi- 
um, and it is destroying the cells of my 
body. I am more dead than alive.” 
“What is keeping you alive?” “My de- 
sire, my ambition. I want to reach suc- 
cess—success that will not bring me 
anything but thanks from the waiting 
multitudes.” That is success from the 
point of view of one person. 

Thank God there have been thou- 
sands who have worked for such suc- 
cess in the past or you would not be 
sitting here tonight. We would have no 
illumination, no floor; we would be sit- 
ting under tents, or trees, and on the 
bare ground. We would have no cloth- 
ing, no education. We would have noth- 
ing of the things we have tonight. We 
are seine the rewards of those who 
attained success in centuries gone by. 
They attained the success; we are reap- 
ing the rewards from it. You are enjoy- 
ing the fruits of success of another. The 
man or woman who is today seeking 
success of a selfish nature is seeking 
something that will never materialize. 
I do not say that no man or woman to- 
day is justified in seeking a position, an 
opportunity to work or serve or a place 
to live and labor so that he may receive 
in return for his efforts such compensa- 
tion as will make him happy and enable 
him to meet the necessities of life and 
enjoy the blessings. It is a just desire. 
Such a desire is commendable; it can- 


not be criticized. But there must be 
more to it than that, if you hope to at- 
tain it. If your desire stops there, it may 
be commendable and pass the judgment 
of man as being proper, but it does not 
meet the judgment of the Cosmic Mind 
or of God. I think that one of the most 
simple and beautiful of phrases that 
modern philosophers ever wrote in a 
tract manner, as would be of popular 
appreciation, was the little phrase which 
says that “God could not be every- 
where; so he made Mothers.” God could 
not carry on His creative work in all 
parts of the world as He did in the be- 
ginning, so He created Mothers to be 
the instrument of His creative work; 
but He also created men to be channels 
and instruments for other forms of cre- 
ative work, and until a man or a woman 
entering upon any path of labor or any 
path of effort can conscientiously say, 
“I am laboring with God, for God, as 
one of His instruments,” he is not going 
to attempt the real success that is pos- 
sible. 

I remember one time a man came to 
see me, who felt his position in life was 
the most menial, the most unsatisfac- 
tory that he could possibly have. He 
had often felt deeply about it. His fam- 
ily, even his children who were now 
grown up and going to public school, 
were beginning to comment on it in a 
manner that hurt him; but the real rea- 
son for his sudden outburst was due to 
an incident that happened that day. The 
man was a cleaner of sewers in the city. 
Most of his time was spent underneath 
the ground, opening the manholes in 
the large curved brick tubing, and he 
cleaned them where they had been 
stopped or where a breakage had oc- 
curred. He would only come up to eat 
or maybe once or twice in the morning 
for a breath of fresh air. He wore the 
oldest of clothes and had to come home 
to his wife and children after working 
in the sewer. 

He felt ashamed, but not so much 
until one evening when he was coming 
up out of the manhole near a magnifi- 
cent home. He saw a well-dressed man 
go up the path with a doctor’s kit in his 
hand, and hurry to the doorway with 
a merry smile on his face. And this 
sewer-cleaner just closed the manhole 
after a day’s work, and went over to 
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PERSONALITY AND A CHANGING WORLD 


or many years this organ- 
ization has printed a 
a small pamphlet entitled 
“You and the Universe.” 
Its purpose i¢ to awaken 
the individual to his posi- 

d tion in the world that 
€ | exists about him. Probab- 
= ly there have been few 
times in man’s history when the ques- 
tion of one’s place in the universe, or 
the relationship of the individual per- 
sonality to the changes in the world, 
has been a more pertinent one. It is 
obvious that, when many changes take 
place in a world, the personalities there- 
in must be affected. War and its re- 
percussions have altered the lives of 
many individuals and, as the individual 
personalities adjust themselves or take 


on the process of adjustment, these ad- 
justments will affect the environment 
of every other personality. And so we 
see a constant spiral of adjustment, 
building itself toward a culmination 
which we hope will lead to a better 
world and a better relationship between 
personalities and that world. 

Out of all this change and adjustment 
will come, as never before, a wave of 
new plans, ideas, and schemes. Each 
of these will be designed to aid man in 
his adjustment to the world in which he 
finds himself. These plans will all be, 
in their intent or in their obvious in- 
terpretation, new ways to assist man in 
his attainment of economic, social, and 
spiritual freedom. Already many of 
these so-called new ideas are coming 
before us. Almost every individual in 
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this country is receiving, by mail or in 
other forms, appeals of organizations, 
and groups, and even individuals who 
have the solution to some problem that 
has a very specific appeal to the process 
of adjustment to the changing world 
that each of us is trying to make. 


How are we to determine the value 
that lies in these plans? Some will be 
obviously misleading; some will be for- 
mulated specifically for the purpose of 
taking advantage of the individual’s 
position in a rather confused world. 
Others will have merit and may lead 
many individuals to a better adjustment 
to the world. To the reasoning indi- 
vidual, it must be quite obvious, how- 
ever, that some criterion must be de- 
termined, upon which these plans are to 
be judged, in order that support will not 
be given to those which will lead only 
to additional problems and make the 
adjustment to changing conditions even 
more difficult. It is to ourselves that we 
must finally resort for decision. We 
must look within our own natures to 
the real meaning of those things which 
have validity in our past experience. 


William Allen White, in his auto- 
biography, gives almost a complete 
chapter to his analysis of the traits of 
character that were instilled in him by 
his father. The boy’s father passed 
away while he was very young, but, in 
later life, he began to remember the 
ideas which his father had instilled in 
his mind at various times by example 
and by stating a few simple principles 
of life. Mr. White analyzes the effect 
on his life of these principles of morali- 

and character, and acknowledges 
how little effect they had at the time 
and even through the years of his early 
manhood, but how they began to take 
form and become the backbone of char- 
acter as he reached maturity. Many of 
us have probably oo little thought 
to the fact, so well described in this 
autobiography, that many of the princi- 
ples of character and idealism, which 
make up our responses as adults to the 
world about us, were instilled in our 
childhood and seem to have remained 
dormant through the period of the 
earlier years, when we felt ourselves 
amply qualified to handle the problems 
natural to our environment. It is evi- 
dent that, in our formative years, ideas 


can be implanted and can grow without 
our knowing it. 

When ideas, which are in accordance 
with Cosmic harmony, are instilled 
within the thinking of the growing and 
maturing child, they become part of the 
real self, the underlying principle which 
governs behavior and point of view in 
later years. It is upon this foundation 
that we must call for help and for clear 
analysis of the new theories and 
schemes that present themselves in this 
changing world. It is usually, although 
sometimes not truly stated, that the pur- 
pose of a new idea, be it economic, 
social or religious, is to bring about 
peace and eli) in the life of the 
individual who adopts the idea or 
theory. Let us ask ourselves: Is peace 
and happiness a new thing? Is not the 
method of attainment the only thing 
that is new? Furthermore, is not the 
method, by which you may attain a 
degree of peace and happiness, a par- 
ticular procedure fitted only to your 
personality and not to mine or your 
neighbor’s? 

It may seem, from these considera- 
tions of the mew and our place in the 
new world, that we are trying to pre- 
sent a theory of retrogression, that we 
are trying to question the new and to 
make a plea for a conservative stand 
that refuses to consider those things 
which may make life better than it has 
been in the past. There is no attempt, 
on the part of a reasonable man, to let 
a conservative attitude stand merely 
for its own sake, but a logical step is to 
examine processes, particularly those 
having to do with social relationships, 
in the light of history. Most so-called 
new theories of social betterment, which 
are presumed to aid in adapting the 
individual to a new era of history, have 
been tried in the past. We find paral- 
lels, back as far as the recorded history 
of man, to schemes which are now 
brought forth as apparently new. The 
criteria of these new ideas and processes 
must, therefore, be measured in terms 
of our true selves. The moral back- 
ground which forms the basis of our 
behavior must be seen in the light of 
history, so that we may examine 
whether or not these ideas are new and 
if we can clearly see their shortcomings 
and advantages, and finally, evaluations 
must be made in the terms of experi- 
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ence tried out in a truly cold scientific 
approach. A new idea may be tested 
without one giving his whole measure 
of support to it. After all, when we 
return to the analysis of the relation of 
the individual to his environment, or of 
the personality to a world, our final aim 
in making adjustment between these 
two forces is for harmony. A careful 
trial of ideas that seem to produce this 
end will give an indication of their 
validity. 


Yy 


Therefore, this is not an appeal to 
ignore the new and to sustain the old, 
but rather an appeal to develop, through 
reason and experience, the ability not 
to waste time on plans and schemes 
that have no purposeful end. The final 
reliance of all of us is self. The poten- 
tialities of self are the strongest forces 
in the universe and in that self, with 
its background of training, experience 
and what wisdom it may have acquired, 
must be the final foundation upon 
which future decisions are based. 


V V 


ATTRACTING SUCCESS 
(Continued from Page 296) 


the corner of the house and looked in 
through the large window, showing a 
large reception hall, and he saw this 
man come in, take off his hat and put 
his satchel on the shelf as though it 
were the usual place, and sit down at 
his desk and open the paper. This man 
had seen the sign “Dr. —————” on 
the door, and so he knew it was the 
home of a doctor. In a moment the two 
daughters came in and put their arms 
around him and kissed him. 


The man walked away; he could look 
no longer. He said to me, “How is it 
one man can go out and live as he does, 
and I have to live as I do?” “Are you 
resentful because you have not the 
home he has?” “Oh, no, but why must 
I work at something that is not helpful 
to humanity and he can go out and do 
good wherever he goes, and save lives 
and do good work, and feel that he is 
one of God's instruments, while I feel 
as though I am one of His instruments 
of the lowest type in the world.” 


I pointed out to him that as far as 
curing disease and helping the sick and 
saving lives were concerned, if he were 
doing his work as properly as it should 
be done, he would be doing more to 
protect the health in that community 
than anything the doctor might do; and 
that God had it ordained that he should 
do that work or some similar work for 
a time as his mission in life. Some one 
has to do it. Someone in the first place 


has to build the sewers and others have 
to keep them clean; and one who is 
familiar with the work will be put 
ahead and eventually he will get to 
another higher place; but all this work 
has to be done regardless of how menial 
it 1s. 

You cannot tell whose work is the 
most important. You cannot tell 
whether the great four or five thousand 
Watt lamp on the street corner gives 
the most illumination, or whether the 
little pea light at the head of the sur- 
ae instrument, to guide him in safe- 
y cutting, may not be the greater light. 
Success in life depends upon your con- 
tribution to the necessities of the nation 
or the community on the one hand, and 
your fulfillment of some Cosmic mis- 
sion on the other hand. Your success in 
life depends on doing that which is at 
hand for you to do, and doing it well. 
But for those who have not and are 
seeking such opportunities, there is also 
this: you cannot find the opening, you 
cannot find the beginning of the path, 
until you step forward with the same 
resolve and determination that, not for 
yourself alone, not for your own imme- 
diate needs, or for your family, but for 
the benefit of all civilization, you are 
ready to serve. 


If you put yourself in attunement 
with the Universal laws, the Universal 
principles, the Universal requirements 
and necessities, you will gradually be 
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fitted into the proper place. After all, 
this world and its laborers are much 
like one of the large old-fashioned puz- 
zle pictures that was once a perfect pic- 
ture of wood, and then cut up by a jig- 
saw into different peculiar shapes, and 
you find the result is a mass of uneven, 
unequal, and peculiar shapes of wood. 
The problem is to turn them into a pic- 
ture by fitting each one in its proper 
place. And you will recall, after you 
worked at the problem, that there came 
a time when it was nearly finished and 
there was one open gap here and an- 
other open gap there and another one 
somewhere else, and as you looked at 
it, you would say, “I must look for a 
piece just that shape. I must not look 
for a perfect square or a round piece, 
but one that is cut just the right shape, 
because it is the only one that will fit 
into that place.” You could have taken 
any of the other pieces and tried to lay 
them over the opening, but they would 
not have fitted, nor would the pretty 
picture on the surface have been correct. 

There is, in the universe, an open 
space for each one, but we do not have 
to go seeking around the world to find 
it. You can bring that open space into 
your presence. Your success in life will 
be when you fit into that proper place; 
and you can attract success to your life 
by attracting that open space to you. 
You must begin, first of all, by making 
yourself universal in your thinking. 
You must begin by realizing you are 
one of God’s multitudes and that God 
did not segregate men into Americans, 
Germans, French, Italians or Russians, 
or any other nationality; that He did 
not segregate them into blacks, reds, 
greens, and other colors. Those are ef- 
fects of the climate, or evolution, and 
conditions that have come upon man 
since he was created. God did not make 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Jews, Gentiles, 
or Roman Catholics, or Rosicrucians. 
These are things that have come upon 
us or that we have created. They are 
artificialities. Nor did God create any 
of us good and any of us bad, but just 
different. Nor did God create any of 
us rich or poor. Thank God all of us 
come into the world absolutely naked 
and nude of all material possessions. 
My little son said the other day, speak- 
ing of some one being born with a gold 
spoon in his mouth, “Yes, but perhaps 


if you looked closely, you would find 
someone else’s initials: on the spoon.” 

We are not born with even sexual 
inequalities: those artificial standards 
we set up, whereby we said women 
were of the weaker sex. Pooh! Do they 
show any weakness today in the busi- 
ness world, the professional world, or 
in colleges and universities? Why, not 
even in a prize-fight ring. Those stand- 
ards between sexes that used to claim 
that man had liberties women did not 
have, went so far in that sort of thing 
that finally women took all the liberties 
the men had, and now you have a 
problem on your hands. Equality is all 
that God and Nature understand, and 
until you get into that atmosphere, that 
attitude of mind, you are lost, because 
one, two, or three things can happen if 
you are not of that attitude. 

You are either one with a superiority 
complex that puts an imaginary high- 
hat on your head, or you have an in- 
feriority complex, which is just as bad. 
I know one woman in Los Angeles who 
was secretary to a business man, and 
who was a very capable and excellent 
secretary, but she had one weakness, 
and that was an inferiority complex. 
As fast as her employer’s friends be- 
came acquainted, and knowing she was 
so competent, had his confidence, and 
could discuss many of his problems, she 
would say, “Would you mind telling 
my employer that you think I am a 
good secretary? I don’t think he thinks 
so. And would you mind telling me if 
you see me doing anything wrong so 
that I can correct it? Would you help 
me get a promotion?” She believed that 
any hour of the day her employer would 
discharge her for incompetence. On the 
other hand, he would try to show her 
and tell her that her work was good, but 
every time he opened his mouth to com- 
pliment her, she thought he was doing 
it to cover up some blunder she had 
made. She was ready for a fall, just as 
the one with the superiority complex. 
They are both ready for a fall. Equality 
—that does not mean you can go around 
and say, “I am as good as anybody 
else,” but simply say, “I am like others, 
with my good spots and my bad spots. 
I am a brother, and all of us are broth- 
ers and sisters,” and say it with sinceri- 
ty. Do not go out and start to form a 
universal brotherhood, as the world is 
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not ready for that. But for your own 
sake, if you get into a position where 
you begin to realize that all beings are 
equal, then all effort and all labor will 
be equal, and if there are any inequali- 
ties, man has created them. Even the 
depression was created by you — you 
representing mankind. God did not cre- 
ate these conditions. ... As soon as you 
can, put yourself in a position of the 
Universal man, the Universal woman 
and say, “There is a mission for me; 
my pride, my social position, the things 
I have tried to maintain on an artificial 
basis, must be wiped away, and a new 
beginning made. I must see what God 
wants me to do and accept it temporari- 
ly as a stepping stone!” 

The moment you start to attune your- 
self with this Universal attitude and do 
not look upon your sorrow, your grief, 
your wants, your deprivations, as a per- 
sonal thing, as an individualistic thing 
—the moment you change your attitude 
and become universal — that moment 
you will begin to attract your success— 
the success that is to be yours in life. 
From that moment you will open the 
flood gates of Cosmic inspiration. You 
will find your mind being cleared of all 
the old cobwebs like a garret is cleared 
of them. You will find the window 
panes of your conscience being cleared 
so that a new vision comes in. You will 
find your ears, the ears of your soul, are 
becoming open, and you can hear mes- 
sages when you are in meditation or 
concentration that you never heard be- 
fore. You will find you are under- 
standing things; but what is even better, 
you will find you are being kept and 
led away from conditions that should 
not exist in your life. You will find 
things will begin to change by being 
more favorable. 

I am not preaching something from 
Holy Scripture alone. I am not telling 
you something that is purely philo- 
sophical. I am telling you something 
thousands of persons in every commu- 
nity of this country have tested during 
the last three years especially, and for 
many thousands generally, and have 
found to be true. .. . “There is an 
Invisible Empire in this world today, 
composed of men and women who are 
rapidly going toward the success they 
want, and they are following some defi- 
nite law.” You may challenge my 


words, if you wish, but the Empire 
exists just the same. There are men 
and women that you have pointed out 
yourself Mr. Skeptic, or Mr. Doubter, 
and you have nudged your wife and 
said, “Look at Mr. . There 
is something strange about him.” It is 
so easy, when you don’t understand, to 
attribute it to something strange. You 
may say, “There is something different 
about that man. Nothing seems to up- 
set him. He has not the most important 
position, and yet he was not laid off 
with the others. Look at this man, fifty- 
eight years old and still active. Look at 
this woman whose husband passed away 
suddenly, and who had not been left 
much money, nor has she many friends, 
yet she is supporting herself and her 
baby. Things are just coming her way. 
Humm, I can’t understand it!” Ah, 
yes, but there are others who know. 
It is the same with two men in the 
same line of business, and who even 
copy each other’s advertisements in the 
paper; they get up at 6:00 to see each 
other’s window Lego for fear the 
other has reduced his prices, and they 
get some friends on the newspaper to 
tip them off so that they can announce 
the same prices as the other; and one 
gets the business and the other does not. 
One says, “There is something darn 
funny about that!” Yet you come here 
and say that you doubt if there is any 
mystical, Cosmic law involved. Then 
stand up and tell me what it is. All you 
can say is, “There is something funny.” 
You do not understand. Why don’t you 
take our word for it for a little while 
and try it? I will tell you why skeptics 
don’t try it. It is because of their own 
vanity. They say, “I can't believe any- 
thing outside of man’s own mind can 
influence his life and his business.” Do 
you know what he means by that? He 
doesn’t mean what the words actually 
say. He really means, “I don’t believe 
there is another fellow living that knows 
as much about me as I know about my- 
self. My mind is as good as anybody 
else’s!” He will tell you he never went 
beyond high school because he never 
needed to go to college, and he says to- 
night, “That fellow lecturing* up there 
doesn't know what he is talking about!” 


*Lecture delivered at Rosicrucian Park. 
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Our Invisible Empire is an empire of 
live beings who rub shoulders with you 
day after day and hour after hour, will- 
ing and ready to help, and show you 
life’s secrets, the laws of happiness, the 
powers of it, but we can not stand on 
the street corner and give it to you. 
You cannot buy it with money. We 
do not have a bit of knowledge that you 
can buy for five cents or for five million 
dollars. 

It is not a matter of religion, creed, 
or theological doctrines, but of Uni- 
versal laws—the same laws that guide 
trees in growing, the same laws that 
make the poppies, that I have had in 
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my office, close up every day at 5:00, 
and not open until I have come in the 
morning and raised the curtain, even 
though I sometimes did not come until 
10:00; the same law that makes the 
grass grow. These laws are not reli- 
gious, but Divine Laws, because God 
invented them. Electric lamps are Di- 
vine things; the floor and the bench you 
are sitting on, and the sounds of my 
voice that convey meaning to you, are 
all Divine because God made them; but 
the laws I am speaking of are also 
common-sense, Universal laws. The 
qpictat you get into harmony with 

ese Universal laws, the quicker will 
your life change and be in harmony. 
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THE NICENE CREED 
(Continued from Page 289) 


Coming now to the various state- 
ments in the creed as to the risen and 
ascended Christ, we find ourselves con- 
fronted not with an abstruse problem 
in eschatalogy, but upon firm ground, 
and the term: “he shall come again...” 
and so forth, proves to be mystery only, 
because its truth is obscured by mis- 
understood mystical symbolism. It ex- 
hibits to us the Christ of experience, the 
Christ spirit ever-present and active in 
the world. However, in order to avail 
ourselves of it, we must lay hold of it. 
It is indeed a sad commentary upon 
strong, virile faith in Christ, when in 
these hectic days we hear preachers and 
other exhorters proclaim: ‘Christ is 
needed now more than ever before,” as 
though He were absent. If Christ IS, 
He is omnipresent, or else the whole 
idea is nonsense. To our objective 
senses, of course, He is invisible; to the 
subjective self He is perceivable when 
we seek to have council with Him, bear- 
ing in mind, that only the pure in heart 
will be blessed with Cosmic vision. 

(3) God the Holy Ghost and life- 
giver. 

Few people are aware of the fact that 
the Nicene Creed has this simple state- 
ment: “and I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.” Later on in 381 A.D., at the 
council of Constantinople, the following 


addition was made: “who proceeded 
from the father, who with the father 
and the son together is worshipped,” 
which was confirmed at Chalcedon in 
451. At the synod (not ecumenical) of 
Toledo in 589, the so-called “filioque” 
clause was added, and adopted through- 
out the Western church. It paved the 
way for the break between the East and 
the West. I mention this in support of 
the previous remark made, that hair- 
splitting definitions have world-splitting 
results. It makes not the least difference 
so far as the underlying truth is affected, 
that is, the reality of the spirit, that He 
is indeed the life-giver, even should we 
call Him by another name. 


The Trinity 


One more item is left for review, that 
of the Trinity. The creed presents to us 
a triune God: God the father who made 
us, God the son who redeemed us, and 
God the Holy Ghost who sanctifies us, 
or God in three persons. Upon this 
there is no universal acceptance in our 
days, among Christian sects. We Rosi- 
crucians have no hesitancy to put our 
faith in the trinity. In fact without it 
the world would make no sense, if it 
could at all exist. Our terminology may 
and should differ without impairing the 
truth. We know, that the term in the 
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Latin version persona, has reference to 
the mask worn by an actor in a Greek 
drama. In the Greek version, the term 
ousias, may mean either substance or 
reality. The same holds true as to the 
Greek word hypostasis. In neither in- 
stance is there reference expressed or 
implied to an individual. Therefore to 
us, who are the inheritors of the wis- 
dom of the ages, the word person carries 
the idea of appearance, manifestation, 
or attribute. At once it becomes imma- 
terial whether we speak of three per- 
sons and one God, or three manifesta- 
tions of the same one God. He is always 
the same who stands ever revealed, yet 
always hidden behind the mask of his 
threefold nature, the inorganic, organic, 
and the spiritual world. Above all, in 
all, through all, He in whom we live 
and have our being, is worthy of our 
entire love and adoration. Perhaps we 
will never know all of the secrets of the 
trinity, but we do know, as the creed 
implicitly affirms, that light, life, and 
love rule the universe. 


The Torch 


Finally, the conclusion is that we are 
by no means at the end of the journey. 
Man is still in the process of evolve- 
ment. These facts must be borne in 
mind. Our todays include all of the 
tomorrows. Successively as Rosicrucians 
we must carry the torch. 


All that has been presented here is 
the writer’s sincere attempt to resolve 
his own doubts and to show others that 
the truths and implications of the 
Nicene creed are in line with the teach- 
ings and records of the Rosicrucian 
Order. Others may arrive at such a 
goal in other ways. To one, divine 
truth may come through laws of nature, 
to another by way of the sciences and 
the arts, to another it may present it- 
self in directly sensible forms. Through 


YOU CAN HELP 


whatever medium such experiences may 
come, they must not contravene divine 
revelation. In any case, entire submis- 
sion to the divine teacher must precede 
the exercise of our spiritual faculties. 


What I have said to you, represents 
in parabolic form a spiritual journey of 
mine, which I have good reason to be- 
lieve is coming to its close. Like Dante, 
I found myself in a gloomy woods, 
astray, until I became a Rosicrucian. 
I have left behind me all doubts, fears, 
sorrows, and skepticism. I have found 
happiness, assurance, and peace pro- 
found, and I want others to know of it 
and share it with me. For we must 
travel together upon the path outlined 
for us. I can see far off the reddening 
dawn of the sun of righteousness, herald- 
ing the coming of the new age. Truly 
it can be shown that like unto the 
Master whom we revere and are trying 
to emulate and show to the world, we 
must suffer persecution, even in our 
own households. But we need not be 
faint of heart, for we know that beyond 
the cross and in apparent defeat lies 
glorious victory, providing we follow 
where He leads in the way of service: 
“love God and neighbor; do good unto 
them that persecute you.” I submit that 
this must be the way, engendered by a 
contemplation of the truths contained in 
the creed. And after all, this is why He 
came with healing in His wings to a 
sick humanity. Therefore I maintain it 
to be our sacred duty, collectively and 
individually, to lead mankind forward. 
Forward, past the swamps of sectarian- 
ism in religion, race or color, past the 
chasms of pride, prejudice and bigotry, 
past the rocks of selfishness and hate, 
into the new age, where in the realiza- 
tion of our common brotherhood we 
may find strength to reconcile dif- 
ferences, and heroic courage to dwell 
in peace. 


All members of the Order can give valued service to the organization at this time by 
taking a few minutes for careful distribution of literature. These attractive folders bring 
the organization to the attention of many individuals. It is particularly helpful this 
year, with so much travel, that literature be available in various centers of travel and 
other places where it will be found and read. Request from the Extension Department 
an assortment of literature which you may help to distribute. 
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el SANCTUM MUSINGS È 


FALSE STANDARDS OF VALUE 


By Tuor KnmaLEHTO, Sovereign Grand Master 


HE CAUSES which create 
much unhappiness in dai- 
ly living are due to false 
standards. Many young 
returning servicemen are 
finding it difficult to fit 
themselves into the pic- 
ture somewhere in the 
present economic situa- 
tion, or in even determining the type of 
occupation into which to enter. It still 
remains a fact that young people, in 
considering what field of work to go 
into, are influenced for the most part 
by financial prospects only, or a white- 
collar situation. Fundamental qualifi- 
cations and adaptability are often con- 
sidered to be of secondary importance. 
Socially, much is forgiven the man who 
succeeds in making a fortune. Physi- 
cians are estimated by the public on the 
basis of their outer manifestations of 
wealth. They are considered successful 
if they have achieved an expensively 
equipped office in the right neighbor- 
hood and if they can afford a good car, 
a secretary, and a nurse. Few people 
will trust themselves to a man in hum- 
bler quarters. A profession is evaluated 
by the financial returns that may be 
expected. Until the scale of salaries was 
raised in the school systems of some of 
the larger cities and in some of the col- 
leges, teaching as a profession was im- 
possible for a married man. He could 
not marry and support a family on the 


meager salary paid. A man needed con- 
siderable moral courage to enter the 
teaching profession for the reason that 
he really loved to teach. 

This false standard of values pene- 
trates every section of society. Archi- 
tects and builders furnish a flagrant ex- 
ample. Many of them have no regard 
for either beauty or utility. Profit is 
their only aim. They do not look upon 
their work as a form of service to their 
fellow citizens. Their one aim is specu- 
lation, quick financial returns. Beauti- 
ful sections, like river fronts and ocean 
fronts, become potential slums from the 
very beginning because buildings of 
such shoddy materials and careless 
workmanship are constructed. No ef- 
fort is made to build gardens. No ef- 
fort is made to utilize the newest devices 
advocated by the architectural societies. 
No effort is made to individualize 
homes. Rows upon rows of houses are 
built, one exactly like the other, one 
right next to the other, and immedi- 
ately that section of the community 
loses individuality and beauty. It is 
only a question of time when that street 
becomes a slum area. Although a man 
lives in a house of his own, he has no 
privacy. The windows of one house 
look right into the windows of another. 
A row of such nondescript houses would 
bring more immediate returns than a 
few well-constructed, individually de- 
signed houses with plenty of garden 
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space, fresh air, and sunshine. During 
war times necessity may be an excuse 
for cheap mass-construction, but not 
under normal conditions. 

Banks have been called the temples 
of our country. They are a reflection 
of the mercenary spirit of our country 
and times. In the smallest town the 
bank is a beautiful, well-constructed, 
stone structure, while the churches are 
unpretentious and inconspicuous. In 
marriage, men cynically remark that it 
is just as easy to fall in love with a rich 
girl as with a poor girl. Women, too, 
are guilty of sei money su- 
perior to character. Children are taught 
to admire superficial attractions rather 
than solid virtues. 

World War II, the attendant ration- 
ing restrictions, and now the post-war 
chaos, have taught us that money is a 
false god, an idol with feet of clay, and 
that wealth in material form is an illu- 
sion. No matter how much money one 
may have, it is practically impossible 
to buy what one wants or needs. A false 
standard is a snare and a delusion. To 
build your life upon false values is to 
build a house upon sand. The first 
storm creates havoc. To rely upon false 
values for security or happiness is to 
rely upon the reed of Egypt: “It 
pierceth the hand of him who leaneth 
upon it.” 

To make money alone, or success at 
any price, the guiding star of life is to 
court bitter experiences. Of course, 
many people will heed no warning. 
They prefer to learn the lesson of life 
through personal experience, but it is 
often the hard way. They may need 
the lesson of setting up false standards 
and finding them leading to the desert 
spaces and quagmires of life. The ap- 
plause of the multitudes proves empty 
and of brief duration. The glamour 
proves to be tinsel. The publicity and 
the glare of the arc lights prove in- 
tolerable. Friend can no longer be dif- 
ferentiated from foe. All bow subser- 
viently before the glitter of gold and 
the sounding brass of fame. 

We often try to avoid or run away 
from unpleasant conditions and experi- 
ences, but it is useless. The same con- 
dition will affront us again and again, 
sometimes in a slightly altered appear- 
ance. The objective lesson for us to 
learn remains and must be taken up 


and transmuted before inner peace and 
outer conditions of life become harmo- 
nized. Let me give you an illustration 
from life. A young woman, a member 
who was a conscientious student, could 
not bear the mental dullness of her 
mother, and continually criticized her 
for lack of perspective, planning, and 
performance. This critical attitude fi- 
nally grew into a positive hatred of her 
mother, and finally the daughter left 
home to get away from this confusion 
and untidiness. A year or so after, this 
young woman married a man of a men- 
tal temperament similar to her mother’s. 
In fact she stepped from the ashes into 
the fire. The point I want to make, in 
the lesson to learn, is that persons, 
places, and things are illusionary reali- 
ties. They may appear to you as actu- 
alities, but they are only nature’s by- 
play, and exist exclusively in your con- 
sciousness. This young woman’s mother 
and her husband were Cosmic means, 
or tools, through which she must learn 
her lesson. By this attitude of intoler- 
ance and feeling of superiority she at- 
tracted and, like a magnet, drew to 
herself those conditions and things from 
which she tried to run away. 

Some people call “having an eye to 
the main chance” being practical. If 
trees are judged by their fruits, then 
human actions must be judged by their 
consequences. Being truly practical, 
therefore, will mean considering ulti- 
mate results. He who finds that his 
money has been won at the cost of 
health, integrity, friendship, and kind- 
ness has not proven truly practical. He 
finds that every subjective power has 
atrophied, every natural, wholesome in- 
stinct in life has lost its appeal, and his 
personality has shrunken to a shadow 
of what it might have been. 


A Planned Life 


What is a truly practical course of 
life? It is a life planned with the maxi- 
mum satisfactions. It means developing 
one’s potentialities to the utmost. It 
means love of beauty and nature. It 
means laughter, friendship, and love. 
It means a well-rounded existence. It 
means ideals and aspirations to keep 
one young. It means a feeling of one- 
ness with all nature, a feeling of unity 
with all mankind and all life, a feeling 
of being at home in the universe. He 
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who works for self alone, he who ruth- 
lessly seeks wealth or fame, he who can 
ride roughshod over others cannot feel 
at one with nature, man, or God. 

We do not underestimate the impor- 
tance of money in our modern economic 
system. It is impossible to live without 
money. We also realize the need of a 
certain degree of success in any field of 
work—without it we experience a sense 
of inadequacy and frustration—but the 
days of great fortunes are practically 
over. It is true that enormous fortunes 
have been accumulated by corporations 
and individuals through war contracts 
and profits, but these also will soon 
dwindle to nothing. The time is rapidly 
approaching when cooperation will be 
the keynote and not exploitation and 
profits. The time is already here when a 
man must seek not how much he can 
make for himself, but how much he can 
make of himself. Instead of increasing 
possessions, he must increase the ave- 
nues of expression and appreciation. 


Mistaken Values 


The average human being is a piti- 
able creature. His desires are so utterly 
physical and worldly. He is short- 
sighted. A consequence that is not im- 
mediately apparent does not exist for 
him. In the presence of the most beau- 
tiful mountain scenery of the world he 
can waste his time in indoor pastimes. 
His intellectual capacity is so limited 
that a book cannot hold his attention. 
One sensational newspaper or magazine 
supplies all the nourishment his mind 
requires. He can sit through the most 
insipid motion picture program two or 
even three times. (I do not mean those 
who are trying to keep warm or cool, 
as the case may be, or who have no- 
where else to go.) The life of the aver- 
age human being is like that of an 
automaton—breakfast, work, dinner, a 
newspaper or a movie or a radio pro- 
gram, and then to bed. The whole wide 
world of thought, culture, music, art, 
science, and philosophy does not exist 
for them. The value of a book or of a 
play is estimated by the royalties it has 
netted its author. Science is valuable 
only as an adjunct to business. Art 
means objects for sale. Time to them 
is something to be killed. To be prac- 
tical means to be thoroughly materialis- 
tic. To be alone is a calamity. 


These people, because they form a 
large section of our population, have a 
definite influence on newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio programs, the school sys- 
tem, and the whole social and political 
structure of our country. They make 
it difficult for those of broader vision to 
give out the fruits of their genius and 
experience. Their capacity for receiving 
is definitely limited. Their lives are 
meager, barren, and unillumined. They 
have no craving for inspiration, uncon- 
ditioned joy, and ideal love. Religion is 
merely ritual and ironbound dogma. 
Music is a jazz orchestra. Art is a 
comic strip in the newspapers, or an 
animated cartoon in the movies. Song 
means crooning and dance means “the 
jitterbug.” 

How unutterably poor and limited! 
What poverty in the midst of immense 
riches! Friends, in this materialistic and 
narrowly practical world and genera- 
tion, we are all in danger of succumbing 
to our environment and reverting to 
this primitive, limited vegetative exist- 
ence of mere animal comfort. It is easy 
to adopt false standards when they are 
the standards of the people among 
whom we live. It is easy to underesti- 
mate the value of all that is good and 
beautiful when no one about you seems 
to appreciate those qualities. It is easy 
to be satisfied with a small degree of 
development when everyone around 
you has even less. 


Leadership 


As Rosicrucian students, we are and 
must be leaders. We must set the ex- 
ample. We must create the milieu. We 
must influence the cultural atmosphere 
of our circle. Everyone who develops 
himself lifts the race with him to that 
extent. To develop yourself is to raise 
your own vibrations. To raise your vi- 
brations is to influence everyone who 
comes into contact with you. The ten- 
dency of the body of a lower rate of 
vibration is to endeavor to reach the 
higher rate of vibration. It is only a 

uestion of time no matter how slow 

e progress may seem. Also, thought 
is contagious, and it is only a question 
of time for thoughts held frequently 
enough and intensively enough to per- 
meate an entire community. 

Our population is every bit as intelli- 
gent as that of ancient Greece that pro- 
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duced works of beauty in philosophy, 
drama, sculpture, and architecture; as 
that of the Italian Renaissance that gave 
us Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; as that of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time that gave us the plays of 
Shakespeare. Compulsory education, 
the press, the motion pictures, and the 
radio have stimulated the intelligence 
of our population. There is no excuse 
for isolation, bigotry, prejudice, and 


VARA 


The Secrets of 


Prehistoric 
Monuments 


By J. CLEMENT 


narrow-mindedness. The proper equip- 
ment is in existence. Only one thing is 
necessary—a raising of standards, an 
opening of heart and mind and soul to 
all that is true and good and beautiful. 
It is necessary to discriminate between 
eternal values and false values. In short, 
the need of our age is education FOR 
LIVING, not merely for MAKING A 
LIVING. 


M 


NOTE: The following is an article translated from a European occult and esoteric 
magazine known as Revelations, a publication used by occultists and mystics, associated 
with many of the European orders, for publicly expressing their views. Permission has 
been granted for the translation of various of these articles and for republication in the 


Rosicrucian Digest. 


EITHER the mystery of 
their surroundings nor 
the general ignorance re- 
garding the history of 
their times, should mini- 
mize the value of these 
prehistoric monuments to 
us. Difficulties of inter- 
pretation and doubts as 
to their age should not justify the 
absence of interest with which these 
monuments are so often associated. The 
esthetician, M. Auguste Choisy, says: 
“Prehistoric art seems to include all of 
the others as its germ.” 

The scholars who began, a little over 
a century ago, a systematic study of the 
remains of the men of prehistory inter- 


preted such artifacts in conflicting ways, 
which resulted in much perplexity. We 
can say, however, that the monuments 
which are left to us, notwithstanding 
the researches of archaeologists, have 
not revealed all of their secrets. 

In his search to discover the key to 
the religious architecture of historical 
time, the historian receives much help 
from the writings left by the priests, 
for the benefit of the masses. 

The most reliable method of finding 
such key, one giving the best guarantee 
at least, is the ethnographic approach. 
This consists of making comparisons in 
space by which we may deduct solu- 
tions from various periods of time. For 
example, there are frequently found at 
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the base of funeral monuments, the 
origin of which is lost in the night of 
time, skeletons folded with their knees 
against the body. Just why are they 
in this position? What is meant by it? 
Is it accidental, purposeful, symbolical? 

In discussing the significance of the 
posture, three explanations have been 
advanced: 

(1) that the body was so buried to 
economize in burial space; 

(2) that the position of the body imi- 
tated the one it had before birth in the 
womb of its mother, and was, therefore, 

laced in such position in the womb of 
its foster mother, namely, the earth, so 
as to be prepared for rebirth into an- 
other existence; 

(3) that the corpse might have been 
bound before its burial to prevent its 
coming back to torment the living. 

The scientific and ethnographic meth- 
od followed today in trying to find 
a solution to such problem is to look for 
a people whose customs and manner of 
living and development may parallel in 
some respects those of the ancient 
peoples. A study, then, is made of their 
religio-superstitions in order to come to 
an understanding of the architectural 
remains and customs of the ancients. 

The third explanation, mentioned 
above, namely, that of binding, has been 
accepted officially by science. Before pro- 
ceeding with our general subject, it is 
best to consider a little further this ac- 
ceptance of the binding of a body. It 
must be realized, of course, from nu- 
merous facts and indications, that pre- 
historic man believed in an afterlife. 
Therefore, since he had religious incli- 
nations, can we find in any of the exist- 
ing religions a germ of thought which 
would explain why the primitive man 
had bound the interred body? 

The Christian religion, for example, 
teaches that the origin of cemeteries 
dates back from the time of Abraham, 
who purchased the field of Hebron, in 
which stood a double cave. In this cave, 
the allegorical bodies of Adam and Eve 
were said to be buried—in a sitting pos- 
ture. Their feet were in a lower cave, 
and the upper part of the body was in 
an upper cave. Esoterically, the lower 
limbs of the body are said to connect us 
with our planet, and the upper limbs to 
connect us with the astral world, and 
so, we see why the allegorical bodies of 


Adam and Eve were so placed in the 
cave of Hebron. 

Again, there is also a parallel be- 
tween the binding of the body and the 
practice of mummifying it. In ancient 
Egypt, according to some interpreta- 
tions, a body was mummified for the 
purpose of binding the soul to its ma- 
terial envelope. If it seems that we are 
ascribing to primitive peoples, those 
who buried the bodies of the deceased 
at the foot of a monument, too great a 
degree of thought and too profound a 
conception of religious ideals, let me 
remind the reader how much there is 
in the culture of these primitive peoples 
indicating that they did have a lighly 
developed and organized society in 
which such religious conceptions could 
have well existed. 

The fact that they quarried, trans- 
ported, sometimes long distances, and set 
up enormous megalithic blocks, weigh- 
ing hundreds of thousands of kilograms, 
shows a well-organized social develop- 
ment. Their surgical knowledge was 
also well at as is proven by the 
discovery in their sepulchres of many 
crania which had been trepanned. 
Their craft and pictorial art, the carved 
and realistic pictures discovered on the 
walls of caves, invite admiration in 
modern times. Again, I wish to say 
that I have just cited these examples to 
show the application of human genius 
in primitive society. In fact, primitive 
society often possesses that spirit of 
synthesis which we greatly lack today 
in our world where excessive speciali- 
zation frequently brings about a dis- 
sociation of primordial current ideas. 


The anthropologist, M. Al. Bashma- 
koff, says in his study of the “Align- 
ments” of Carnac (Brittany): “The 
religious idea is generally accepted as 
the essential motive for the erection of 
innumerable stones in regular rows, 
that present at Carnac, a spectacle 
unique in the world. Nevertheless, one 
generally forgets that the religious idea 
in very ancient civilizations, is not 
separate from the ensemble of the 
dominant preoccupations that could be 
qualified as ‘public’ or ‘ideals.’ Thus 
how could one figure out a motive for 
social organization, political and family 
legislation, the gathering of people in a 
common interest, or even the astronomi- 
cal observations for the regulation of 
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agricultural life of the nation, without 
having the religious idea intimately 
bound to all ideas above the satisfying 
of individual appetites?” 

The megalithic monuments, those 
composed of large, rough stones, usually 
of enormous size and weights, are clas- 
sified as menhirs, dolmens (covered 
alleys), cromlechs, and alignments. The 
menhir of Locmariaquer, in Brittany, 
for example, is called Men-er-Hroeck, 
or Rock of the Fairy. It is a single 
stone, 75 feet high, 15 feet in diameter, 
and weighs 210 tons. The locations of 
these megalithic monuments form a 
chain from India to the ends of Europe. 
The menhirs are a kind of obelisk, and 
yet they do not appear to be funeral 
monuments. From their variable di- 
mensions one can ascribe to them a 
different signification. The large, iso- 
lated ones might be directional posts of 
necropolises, or, again, relays giving 
direction of such fields of rest for the 
dead. Smaller menhirs might be the 
remains of megaliths used in the con- 
struction of the dolmens, or covered 
alleys. Some scholars, however, believe 
that the erection of the large menhirs 
is connected with ancient litholatry. 
Whatever they may represent it is cer- 
tain that the erection of a menhir, such 
as Men-er-Hroeck, required thousands 
of workers and the work could only 
have been accomplished under a the- 
ocracy or oligarchy. It must have been 
intended for purposes other than to pro- 
vide simple material needs. The re- 
mains of these upright stones are found 
in many countries of the Semitic Orient, 
and it is interesting to compare their 
existence with some of the sayings of 
the sacred books of the ancients. 

One reads in Genesis that Jacob, to 
commemorate a dream, set up a stone 
that he had used as a pillow. He poured 
oil on it and said: “This stone, that I 
have set up for a pillar, will be named 
the House of God.” That sentence gives 
a religious significance to the erection 
of the menhir. 

When Laban made his alliance with 
Jacob, that alliance was sealed by the 
erection of a stone, which was a testi- 
mony in this instance. 

We find that the erection of menhirs, 
or pillars, were used as boundary signs 
in antiquity. In Genesis XXXI, Laban 
declares: “Behold this heap, and behold 


this pillar—be witness, that I will not 
pass over this heap to thee, and thou 
shalt not pass over this heap and pillar 
unto me for harm.” It is to be noted 
that the use of a menhir as a boundary 
stone is accepted throughout the sacred 
books of the Hebrews. Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, and Deuteronomy confirm in writ- 
ing the precepts of that mysterious 
“sacred tradition” antedating Moses. It 
is known that the stones to be used for 
the “Holy of Holies” had to be rough 
stones, just as taken from the quarry. 
They were not to be fashioned by any 
tool, which, it was believed, would alter 
their sacred character. 

For example, in the Ten Command- 
ments we read: “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image or any 
likeness which is in heaven above, or 
that is in earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth.” Again, in 
Leviticus XIX: “Turn ye not unto idols, 
nor make to yourselves molten gods.” 
Also, in Deuteronomy IV we read: 
“Take ye therefore good heed unto 
yourselves; for ye saw no manner of 
similitude on the day that the Lord 
spake unto you in Horeb out of the 
midst of the fire: lest ye corrupt your- 
selves and make you a graven image 
the similitude of any figure, the likeness 
of male or female.” 


The dolmen consists of vertical 
stones, supporting flagstones, laid flat 
across them like a table with legs. Some 
authors have suggested that a dolmen 
was used as an altar for religious cere- 
monies, during which bloody sacrifices 
were performed. The table, or altar, 
they say, is frequently surrounded by 
a M w like a little trough, to 
direct the blood towards an opening, 
under which the sacrificer places him- 
self to be asperged, or soared by the 
liquid. This hypothesis often omits re- 
lating that the blood of the living beings 
was thought to help magicians material- 
ize the spirits. It was believed that be- 
ing impregnated by the mineral salts 
of the blood helped in the formation of 
a visible ghost. Regardless of the grue- 
some use of such structures, one cannot 
help but admit that it contributed to 
grand architectural developments. In 
our mind’s eye we can visualize, domi- 
nating a throng of primitive, credulous 
people gathered together on an open 
plain, one of these enormous table-like 
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structures, or dolmens, onto which 
trickles the blood of the victim who has 
just been immolated. Fumes of various 
scents arise from surrounding flames as 
a homage of absolute adoration and 
submission to the celestial powers. 
Under this dolmen, or sacrificial table, 
stands the priest or sorcerer, clothed in 
the strange sacerdotal robes of his office. 
At the proper solemn moment before 
the vast throng (who were possibly under 
collective hypnosis) the blood was per- 
mitted to drip into the eyes of the priest. 
It was believed that this enhanced his 
mediumistic powers and made it pos- 
sible for him to produce supernatural 
phenomena. 

On the other hand, the reading of the 
sacred scriptures gives us another ex- 
planation of the dolmen. In Exodus XX 
we read: “And if thou wilt make me an 
altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of 
hewn stone, for, if thou lift up thy tool 
upon it, thou hast polluted it.” This 
would seem to indicate that it was to 
be used as an altar, but no troughs or 
receptacles for receiving sacrificial blood 
were to be hewn into it. 

In Deuteronomy XXVII Moses com- 
mands: “It shall be when ye pass over 
Jordan that ye shall set up these stones, 
which I command you this day, in 
Mount Ebal, and thou shall plaster 
them with plaster. And there, thou 
shalt build an altar unto the Lord thy 
God, an altar of stones: thou shalt not 
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lift up any iron tool upon them. Thou 
shalt build the altar of whole stones; 
and thou shalt offer burnt offerings 
thereon unto the Lord thy God.” 

However, it must be admitted that 
actually a dolmen is also a type of 
megalithic tomb, because at the base 
there are often found the remains of 
human skeletons. These are sometimes 
accompanied with food and arms, des- 
tined to help the dead in accomplishing 
their great journey, and to defend them- 
selves against malefic spirits. Here, 
however, we find a contradiction to the 
crap hypothesis. In the practice of 

inding the dead, the living were sup- 

osed to try and protect themselves 
from the return of the dead. The cus- 
tom of placing arms or weapons along- 
side the dead, conversely shows a desire 
to maintain in the hereafter the solici- 
tude that their relatives had for them 
on earth. In other words, the weapons 
and arms, were provided for the dead 
so that they might care for themselves 
rather than try to restrict them by 
binding. 

I will add, however, that a real fear 
of death cannot be credited to races of 
men who possess advanced knowledge 
of the mysteries of the future life. These 
early cultures were obviously interested 
in the mysteries of the future life, as 
indicated by the ruins of the religious 
monuments which they left behind and 
of which we, in this article, have ex- 
amined a small part. 


V 


There are two things about my life at which I never cease to marvel: the 
Cosmic laws I have violated through ignorance—the Cosmic laws I have obeyed 


in ignorance.—Adjutor 


NEW YORK RALLY 


An invitation is extended by the New York Chapter to all members, who are able to 
do so, to participate in their annual rally which will be held October 4th to 6th. 

j An elaborate program is planned, including lectures by Frater Erwin Watermeyer, of 
the Technical Department of AMORC, special motion pictures, convocations, and a 
Ninth Degree Temple Initiation. All members in the vicinity of New York will enjoy 
this three-day rally. Registration for the rally, not including the Initiation, is one dollar. 


The New York Chapter address is as follows; 


250 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 


| 
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Temple Echoes 


By Pratonicus, F. R.C. 


IFE is a lonely vigil, often 
a solemn heartbreak. It 
can be alternately tragic 
and comic, with experi- 
ences closeknit into a suc- 
cession of profound reali- 
zations. 

Suffering, says the Rosi- 
ui | crucian book of wisdom, 

Unto Thee I Grant, is the golden cross 
upon which the rose of the soul unfolds. 
The issue is not whether man shall suf- 
fer or not. He cannot escape some suf- 
fering, for it is an inevitable condition 
of earthly existence. The issue is, how 
shall man respond to the calamities, 
perils, misfortunes, pain, and misery 
which life affords at one time or an- 
other to most of us? 


The materialist has little to call upon 
save, possibly, an innate courage or an 
audacious spirit that will not be broken. 
Increasingly during and since the war, 
thousands are literally drowning their 
sorrows and personality conflicts in al- 
coholic beverages. Perhaps never in the 
world’s history have so many persons 
consumed so much liquor as in our own 
time. This is an index of moral con- 
fusion and despair, also of the failure 
of orthodox religion to lift mankind 
from the futility of materialism to the 
heights of dynamic spiritual concep- 
tions. 


The mounting crime wave is indica- 
tive of a sick society, and of other thou- 
sands of individuals who can find no 
constructive challenge in the game of 
life as played by the majority. War is 


a quintessence of suffering, not only for 
its physical pain and hardships, but also 
for the loneliness and anxiety it brings 
to so many, and its cruel aftermath of 
moral and social disruption. 

Mystical philosophy beckons to man 
with a constructive and positive re- 
sponse to his suffering. It says to man: 

es, you will undoubtedly suffer in this 
life, but it need not be in vain. Life is 
not a futile groping in the dark for a 
God who is nonexistent. Your trials 
and tribulations, rightly understood and 
interpreted, can help to lift your con- 
sciousness to realms wherein a realiza- 
tion of the Divine Being is possible. 
Suffering is often a process of denuda- 
tion, of stripping away from man what 
does not truly belong to him. Much of 
material life is shot through with errors 
and illusions; in separating ourselves 
from error, we can come closer to truth. 

The average person is at times over- 
whelmed with a feeling of loneliness. 
This feeling can be terrifying, and has 
driven many to drink, dope, crime, and 
even self-destruction. For the mystic 
this frequent loneliness in the world is 
a source of strength, for it helps to build 
a conscious relationship to God, to the 
Divine Self within. 


Wonderful and necessary as are the 
finer human relationships, they cannot 
be wholly fixed or permanent. Transi- 
tion severs the closest mortal ties, and 
the vicissitudes of life weaken and dis- 
solve other associations of personality. 
God alone is our unfailing companion 
and friend, Whom nothing can take 
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from us, if we would hold to Him. The 
ideal of divine companionship overshad- 
ows the sweetest human associations. 
One might rephrase an old saying, and 
simply affirm that man’s best friend is 
his God! 

Mysticism, then, lifts up the lonely 
heart, and bids the alone to waft its way 
to the Alone. No experiences are evil 
if they result in bringing us closer to the 
God of our highest conception. Suffer- 
ing, pain, hardship, loneliness, and all 
the tribulations of life can be trans- 
muted into positive worth if they facili- 
tate our return unto God. Such is the 
final purpose of life, and whatever par- 
ticipates in that purpose holds the po- 
tentiality of goodness. Along this path 
lie the supreme consolations of mystical 
philosophy. 

* * * 

Winner of the 1946 H. Spencer Lewis 
Memorial Award for “outstanding ac- 
complishment and personal growth” 
during the Rose-Croix University ses- 
sion was Soror Georgie Anna Melke 
of San Jose. The professors of biolo 
and mystical literature particularly 
commended her accomplishment and 
growth in those courses. 

Honorable mention was given by the 
faculty vote to Frater Edwin A. Fal- 
kowski of Milwaukee, and to Soror 
Christine Heis of Cincinnati. Congratu- 
lations to these three students for their 
achievements at RCU! 

* * * 


With this issue the Temple Echoes 
column enters its fourth year of exist- 
ence. Lots of water has slipped by 
under the proverbial bridge in the past 
three years, and so much lies ahead! 

Your columnist is leaving the sunny 
southland of Southern California, after 
a pleasing sojourn in the Santa Clara 
Valley of Heart’s Delight, and is going 
east to New York via Montreal, Canada. 

New York City and environs, along 
with greater Los Angeles, represents an 
exceptionally fertile field for mystical 

hilosophy. American culture seems to 

ave reached its most elaborate expres- 
sion in these two great cities; commerce, 
trade, and finance have developed enor- 
mously, which has given support to the 
arts, science, and philosophy. 

As the “missionary” work of the Or- 
der takes us to Washington, Philadel- 


phia, Baltimore, Boston, and other East- 
ern cities, these monthly thoughts will 
continue to reflect personalities encoun- 
tered along the way, and a mystical in- 
terpretation of scenes and events. 

* * * 


The editor of the Rosicrucian Digest, 
Soror Frances Vejtasa, comes from a 
pioneer family of North Dakota. Her 
father came from Moravia, Austria 
(which later became Czechoslovakia), 
to Nebraska as a young man, and then 
moved by covered wagon to the North- 
eastern part of North Dakota. There he 
married, and Frances was one of several 
children in a happy rural family. 


An intellectual hunger developed 
within her in childhood, leading her in 
a quest for knowledge through the pub- 
lic schools of the Midwest and finally 
to five universities and several evening 
schools. She financed her own educa- 
tion by working as a secretary, and 
later as an executive assistant. For a 
number of years she intermingled ex- 
perience in teaching, curriculum build- 
ing, and school administration, with ac- 
tivities in the business world. 


Her driving hunger for knowledge 
gradually took on spiritual dimensions, 
and she searched everywhere, investi- 
gating many religions and philosophies. 
The receipt of her degree from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota carried with it, 
she says, a disappointment, for still she 
had not Gren ake knowledge that 
seemed more precious and desirable 
than anything life could offer. 


In 1927 Miss Vejtasa met an AMORC 
member, a teacher friend who loaned 
her copies of the old Mystic Triangle 
and discussed with her some leading 
ideas of Rosicrucian thought. In 1929, 
after further intellectual disappoint- 
ments in the teaching profession, she 
determined to apply for membership in 
the Order. She states candidly, “It was 
the last straw; all my idols had been 
shattered.” 


For Soror Vejtasa the genius of 
AMORC lay in expanding her views in 
science and the creative arts, and in 
unifying them with mysticism. Finally 
she understood the composition of mat- 
ter, and its relation to consciousness. 
The laws of vibrations filled many gaps 
in her world view. 
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Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, late Imperator 
of AMORC, encouraged her literary ex- 
pression. He published her first poem 
in the Rosicrucian Digest. Later her 
fine book of poems, Prairie Phantasy, 
was added to the selected volumes of 
the Rosicrucian Research Library. 

In 1944 Soror Frances Vejtasa was 
invited to join the staff of AMORC as 
editor of the Rosicrucian Digest and di- 
rector of the Order’s editorial depart- 
ment. She has given of herself without 
stint in the service of the Organization, 
often working long hours at night in 
writing special stories and studies for 
the Child Culture Institute. 

A labor of love recently was her 
course in ‘Creative Writing,” given at 
the Rose-Croix University. This one- 
hour elective was exceedingly popular, 
and many students have stated their 
desire to see it expanded into a full-time 
curricular offering of the University. 

Soror Vejtasa brings excellent quali- 
fications to her course. She has con- 
tributed poetry and prose to numerous 
magazines, besides being the author of 
a splendid book of verse. She is a mem- 
ber of the National League of American 
Pen Women, past president of literary 
and poetry organizations, and an hon- 
orary member of the International 
Mark Twain Poetry Society. 

She sees creative writing taking its 
natural place with creative art and mu- 
sic, for the same fundamentals energize 
each mode of expression. Writing, to 
her, is like composing; it empties one 
and sets the soul at peace through a 
profound release of creative energies. 
She delights in the choice of words, in 
word imagery and picturization to cre- 
ate a mood or atmosphere. As in art 
and music, one must strive for origi- 
nality of expression, she feels, for the 
subtle flow of thought which will pro- 
duce a desired emotional effect in the 
reader. 

Soror Vejtasa aspires to do more and 
more creative writing herself, and in so 
doing to inspire her students to equal 
accomplishment. Her desire is to have 
science, the arts, and mysticism flow in 
a symphony of accord through the in- 
spired medium of creative literary ex- 
pression. 

* * * 

The noted Socrates is said to have 

developed the habit of consulting his 


“Demon,” or inner spiritual voice and 
preceptor, on all critical occasions. An 
ancient historian relates that on one oc- 
casion the Greek sage stood immovable 
for twenty-four hours while his con- 
sciousness was en rapport with higher 
realms. 


Socrates was a worthy exemplar of 
the life of Divine Reason and Will. The 
inner resources which he consulted so 
freely are equally available to us, if we 
seek and cultivate them. There is latent 
within each human being an infallible 
inner principle or guide. This inward 
monitor will subtly point the way for 
the perplexed individual, if properly 
sought and heeded. It will sometimes 
indicate a path of action far into the 
future; at other times it leads only from 
day to day and hour to hour. 


We cannot hope to know all that lies 
ahead of us. Who among us would have 
the supreme courage to face his future 
if he knew all of it? It is a wise Provi- 
dence that shrouds so much of futurity 
in mystery and hope. Human nature 
has a wonderful capacity to put aside 
and forget the unpleasant, and to dwell 
upon what is hopeful and constructive 
in the future. 


The Cosmic works in the social realm 
through men and women. This inward 
monitor or guide is a symbolization of 
the Voice of God. We can form no 
wiser habit than to consult frequently 
in spiritual meditation our inmost di- 
vine faculties, for through this channel 
we attain progressive illumination, a 
Cosmic mission is indicated for us, and 
we are privileged to become in action 
as well as in aspiration Deputies of God 
—human instruments of Divine Will 
and Love upon this earth. 


« 
AUERARATITI TINTI TIVI ABI TIA LOTTA NOI EVOO TIVI DEI TATOO NA AMMONTA NATA OI NINA TRAIANO 


MODESTY 


As a plain garment best adorneth a 
beautiful woman, so a decent behavior 
is the greatest ornament of inner wis- 
dom.—Unio Thee I Grant 
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“I Wish to God I Could Pray” 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 
(Taken from Fall, 1944, issue of Your Personality) 


‘ome years ago, I motored 
Floridaward in company 
with a man who—in the 
eyes of the world—had 
achieved about every- 
thing in “the more abun- 
dant life.” As a part of 
one of his gestures to 

ass! seem independent of his 
great wealth and position, we stopped 
for the night in a hotel in a small town. 
We occupied the only vacant room. 

While my friend sat up in his bed 
reading, as was his nightly habit, I 
knelt down and said my prayers, as was 
mine. When I had finished I found 
him staring at me with a peculiar ex- 
pression. 

“I wish to God I could do that— 
pray,” he said almost dejectedly. 

“But you just have prayed—when 
you said those words. A prayer is only 
a wish to God.” 


“Oh. Is that all you have to do? PH 
try it sometime.” 


This was a great concession, for he 
was anything but a religious man. 


“On whom do you rely and lean then, 
in your daily life?” I asked. 


“On whom?” He thought for a mo- 


He hesitated. “No. 
day—” 

His unspoken words implied that 
there came a time when brains and 
money failed. 

A dozen times perhaps, since I was 
a child, have I missed kneeling and 
saying my prayers before I lay down 
to sleep at night. My wife and I say 
our prayers side by side every night. 
When my grown son visits us, he joins 
us. For those few moments we know 
that we are united, as nothing else on 
earth can unite. 

To me, prayer is less an ecclesiastical 
formality or a doctrinal gesture, than a 
normal complement to or functioning of 
my daily life span. I eat, I work, I 
play, I pray, and I sleep. I feed myself 
and my family, I work for my boss, I 
play with my friends, and when I have 
communed with or prayed to my 
Maker, I take my rest. I call it a day. 

When I say “a prayer to God,” I 
mean your God. Jehovah, if you are a 
Jew. Allah, if you are a Mohammedan. 
Buddha, if you are a Buddhist. The 
Great First Cause if you are an agnostic. 
I am thinking of God unceremoniously 
—in the kitchen, in the workshop, in 
the slums, in the fields. I am thinking 


Because, some 


ment. “On nobody—but my money of God also in our time of need—in a 

The and my brains.” business depression, in a pogrom, or in 

Roseracian . OI depend on them for everything? a war. At such times, we need some- 
Biasi Then it must be to them that you wish, thing we can't get from ourselves. 

S se ou hope and—you pray? I mean for I have no thought of God as an Easy- 

eptember all help, for always and always?” I mark. God may perform miracles, but 

1946 asked earnestly. I was never a beneficiary in any of 
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them. Sometimes I have asked His help 
to attain the impossible—I mean the 
impossible as far as my finite impotence 
was concerned. But I never asked the 
improbable, because I believe God is a 
rational, sensible Being. “You can’t go 
to Hebben befo’ you die!” the darkies 
sing. The hard-headed, hard-fisted old 
Puritans had the right idea too: “Praise 
God!—but keep your powder dry!” 


I could quote many instances of the 
concrete results of prayer in my own 
life. Here’s one: 


When I was a youth of twenty-one, 
standing on the threshold of my bright- 
est hopes and ambitions, my first year 
at college was interrupted by my being 
carried off to the hospital with a malig- 
nant disease in my eyes. In the operat- 
ing room that night, I overheard the 
eminent Dr. Peterson, head of the Oph- 
thalmic Hospital for the Blind, New 
York, pronounce my case hopeless. In 
diagnostic councils this was equivalent 
to God decreeing that I was to be blind! 


My last recollection was praying fer- 
vently to God to be delivered from such 
a catastrophe. 

When I recovered consciousness, I 
learned that one staff doctor had dared 
to disagree with Dr. Peterson. On his 
dynamic plea, the proposed operation 
to remove the first eye in an effort to 
save the second was postponed in order 
to try out a new French treatment. 


Both eyes were saved and healed, by 
God’s help. I firmly believe, however, 
that He would not have lifted a finger 
had not the doctors and nurses worked 
day and night for seventeen days, irri- 
gating my stricken eyeballs every 
twenty minutes. It took us all to do 
that job—God, the hospital people, and 
me, working like the proverbial Tro- 
jans. You'll find the case and its treat- 
ment and cure quoted somewhere in 
the medical journals, as a therapeutic 
“miracle.” 

“But, is prayer reasonable?” I have 
heard people ask. 

Maybe not, according to many 
theories and books beyond my under- 
standing. By comparison with them, 
God becomes simple and prayer matter- 
of-fact. Prayer is no subject for public 
dissection or argument, but a matter of 
personal experience. 


However, here is one of those practi- 
cable and “working” examples so often 
demanded, recently exposed to the 
front-page attention of the whole world. 


An airliner on her way to Bermuda 
fell into the sea. One of the very latest 
triumphs of scientific materialism 
crumpled up, like a moth that had ap- 
proached too close to the flaming sphere 
of the Omnipotent. The passengers and 
crew members, riding high, wide, and 
handsome in the heavens, suddenly 
found themselves foundering in an 
angry, sea. They were both helpless 
and hopeless. All worldly aid and 
scientific assistance seemed inadequate. 
Peril, with dire struggle and suffering, 
allotted them but a few hours of life. 

It took one brave woman to bring 
their common thought out into the 
open. She said, “Let us all pray to- 
gether, and ask God’s help.” 

Some of those imperiled people had 
never prayed. They all joined hands 
and they joined hearts and they prayed 
and sang to God. Their faith became 
so implicit under the leadership of 
that woman of faith, that for hours 
they were raised above bodily suffering 
and physical exhaustion in the never- 
flagging efforts of the strong to save 
the weak. All agreed that they would 
have perished had they not prayed as 
they worked. “We worked like hellions 
all the while we prayed,” one of them 
reported. 

Evidently God demands cooperation. 

By the same token—only a million- 
fold greater in time, in lives, in suffer- 
ing—what is it that has kept the Jews 
one people with an unbroken tradition 
for more than two thousand years? 
Though driven out of their native land 
and scattered like chaff over the face 
of an unfriendly world, they were never 
drawn closer together than today. 
Persecuted throughout centuries and 
herded into ghettos, martyred and 
exiled, families battered down and chil- 
dren separated—only to rise again in 
unison. How? Not through the opera- 
tion of any physical or political law 
expounded by wisest Jew or Christian. 
Theirs is rather a Law of the spirit. 
No matter how far apart they be, in 
the flesh, they have always remained 
welded together spiritually by one faith 
with prayer. 
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The world is full of that sort of thing, 
if you want to take the trouble to find it. 

I have heard many people say that 
they could do without prayer. I merely 
ask, Why do without one of the greatest 
blessings of intelligent life? 

I'm sorry for all of those who wait 
until they are on their deathbed to say, 
“God help me!” when they might have 
been enjoying His help all along. 

Take, for example, the most common 
instance wherein I always find prayer 
efficacious. Failure, at some time or 


other, is the common human collapsing 
point. If we admit that failure is final, 


Lincoln said, “I considered my failures 
only steppingstones in my preparation 
for life.” Lincoln, by the way, always 
prayed long and hard over his many 
so-called failures. 


The worst thing about failure is that 
it causes our friends to fail us. 


Now, we wail, if we only had a 
friend who would never fail us when 
we fail! Just there is where prayer 
comes in doubly strong. For we have 
a friend. 


He has helped me to help myself to 
rise and go over the top more than 


Abraham once. And He can help you—if you ask. 


it becomes a catastrophe. 


Life 


As we place each milestone along the road of life, there is a feeling of achievement, a 
sense of accomplishment, in the knowledge that we have left behind a marker to guide those 
who follow. Yet, withal, the side lanes look attractive and arouse a pioneering curiosity in the 
being of those who later and for the first time travel this way. Little do they know of the dread 
morass of disappointment which is the result of deviations from the Posted Thoroughfare. 

The youth (our children) of today are an inquisitive lot. They are not satisfied that their 
elders have reached the ultimate in knowledge. They wish to progress further, and this is a 
good sign, but their progression should be along and to the unmarked extension of the way al- 
ready laid out. Thus it not only becomes necessary for us to place a milestone for guidance but 
also to police these established landmarks as well, so that there may be no digression from the 
orderly path of life. 

Then, too, in order that we may fulfill our obligation as parents and counselors to the 
Citizens of Tomorrow, it is necessary for us to seek the aid of that which will assist us most ex- 
pediently in the accomplishment of our duty. The selection of playmates, the trend of thoughts, 
the inclinations and ambitions of the rising generation during the hours spent away from school 
and from home are a serious consideration, for these are the hours of transgression, unless a 
realization of what is right and wrong has been inculcated in the mind and consciousness of the 
children and unless this realization has become a part of their personality. 

A nonsectarian youth organization called the Junior Order of Torch Bearers, sponsored by 
the Rosicrucian Order, AMORC, gives special emphasis to these maturing minds and bodies, in 
that through a unique method of specially written instruction, graded to meet the needs of the 
individual age of the member, there are presented fundamental laws of nature and of life in 
such a way as can be readily understood by the youth of today. And, as understanding in- 
variably leads to adoption, these junior members soon develop a love for all living things and all 
people, and a broad tolerance for all nations and all religious creeds; and further they develop 
creative thinking, good morals, initiative, resourcefulness, self-reliance, and leadership. 

You may have more information about the Junior Order of Torch Bearers by writing to: 

Secretary GeneraL, JUNIOR ORDER OF TORCH BEARERS 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California 
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THE WONDER WORLD OF CHILDHOOD 


Children of all ages and climes are bound together by a universal love of playthings and an inquisitive spirit of investigation 
into the world which is always new. Egyptian toys. thousands of years old. are still fresh sources of interest to Barbara Jean 
Lobrovich and Gilbert Newton Holloway who. on their recent birthday, came to the Rosicrucian Egyptian. Oriental Museum 
to view these playthings used by children of the Nile, long ago. 


e 
SECRET DOCTRINES 
OF JESUS 


aá message that never reached the people i 


es the Bible actually contain the unadulterated words of 
Jesus the Christ? Do you know that from 325 A. D. until 
1870 A. D., twenty ecclesiastical or church council meetings were 
held, in which man alone decided upon the context of the Bible— 
what it should contain? Self-appointed judges in the four Lateran 
Councils expurgated and changed the sacred writings to please 
themselves. The great Master's personal doctrines, of the utmost, 
vital importance to every man and woman. were buried in unex- 
plained passages and parables. “The Secret Doctrines of Jesus,” by 
Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, eminent author of “The Mystical Life of 
Jesus,” for the first time reveals these hidden truths. Startling, 
fascinating, this new book should be in every thinker's hands. It is 
beautifully bound, illustrated, of Jarge size, and the price, including 
postage, is only $2.50 per copy. 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California 
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THE PURPOSE OF 


THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a nonsectarian 
fraternal body of men and women devoted to the investigation, study and 
practical application of natural and spiritual laws. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, constructive 
Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, Reese and peace. The Order 
is internationally known as "AMORC" (an ab 
in America and all other lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian 
activities united in one body for a representation in the international fed- 
eration. The AMORC does not sell its teachings. 
affiliated members together with many other benefits. 
mation about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association write 
a letter to the address below, and ask for the free book The Mastery of 
Life. Address Scribe S. P. C., in care of 


Member of 
“FUDOSI"’ 


(Federation Uni- 
verselles des 
Ordres et 
Societes 
Tnitiatiques) 


Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U. S. A. 
(Cable Address: 


reviation), and the AMORC 


It gives them freely to 
For complete infor- 


AMORC TEMPLE 


“AMORCO") 


Supreme Executive for the North and South American Jurisdietion 


Ralph M. Lewis, F. R 


. C. --- Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN BRANCHES OF THE A. 


M. 0. R. C. 


The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States, its ter- 


ritories and possessions. 
request. 


ARIZONA 
Tueson: 
Tucson Chapter, 135 S. Gth Ave. Mrs. Lillian 
Tomlin, Master; Mrs. Lucille Newton, Sec., 1028 

. 8rd Ave, Session Ist and 3rd Fri., 8 p. m. 

CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles:* 
Hermes Lodge, 148 N. Gramercy Place, Tel. Glad- 
stone 1230. Douglas Stockall, Master: Rose 
Buonocore, Sec. Library open 2 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
daily. Sessions every Sun., 3 p. m. 
Oakland :* 
Oakland Lodge, 610—16th St. Tel, HIgate 5996. 
C. V. Jackson, Master; Mrs. Mary M. Cole, Sec. 
Sessions lst and 3rd Sun., 3 p. m. Library Room 
406, open Mon. through Fri., 7:30 to 9 p. m.; 
Mon., Wed., and Fri. afternoon, i to 3:30. 
Sacramento: 
Clement B. LeBrun CAR, Odd Fellows’ Bldg., 
9th and K St, Joseph N. Kovell, Master; Mrs. 
Gladys M. Crosby, Sec. Sessions 2nd and 4th 
Thurs., 8 p. m. 
San Diego; 
San Diego Chapter, 2302—30th St. Frances R. Six, 
Master. 2909 Lincoln Ave., Tel. W-0378; Mrs. 
Hazel Pearl Smith, Sec., Tel. F-8436. Sessions 
every Tues., 8 p. m. 
San Francisco :* 
Francis Bacon Lodge, 1957 Chestnut St., Tel. TU- 
6340. Irvin H. Cohl, Master, Tel. OV-6991: Vin- 
cent Matkovich, Jr., Sec., Tel. HE-6583, Sessions 
for ull members every Mon., 8 p. m., for review 
classes phone Secretary. 

COLORADO 
Denver: 
Denver Chapter, 509—17th St., Room 302. 
Minnie E. Helton, Master; 
Sec., 1375 Lincoln, Apt. 2. 
8 p. m. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, D. C. 

Thomas Jefferson Chapter, 1322 Vermont Ave. 

Chrystel F. Anderson, Master; Mrs. Jadwiga 

Gluchowska, Sec., 1673 Park Rd., N. W., Apt. 25. 

Sesslons every Fri., 8 p. m. 
FLORIDA 

Miami: 

Miami Chapter, 124 N. W. 15th Ave. 

lingsworth, Master; Mrs. 

Sec., 2015 S. W. 23rd Ave, 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago:* 

Nefertiti Lodge, 116 S. Michigan Avenue. L. F. 

Wiegand, Master; Miss Ruth Teeter, Sec. Library 

open daily, 1 to 5 p. m. and 7:30 to 10 p. m.; 

Sun. 2 to 5:30 p. m. only. Rooms 408-9-10. Ses- 

sions for all members every Tues., 8 p. m, 
INDIANA 

South Bend: 

South Bend Chapter, 207% S. Main St., Harold 

H. Hosford, Master; Steve Berta, Sec., 111 Dinan 

Court. Sessions every Sunday, 7 p. m. 


Mrs. 
Miss Leslie Neely, 
Sessions every Fri., 


L. F. Hol- 
Florence McCullough, 


he names and addresses of other American Branches will be given upon written 


Indianapolis: 

Indianapolis Chapter, 603 Merchants Bank Bldg. 

D. H. Richards, Master; Mrs. L. E. Wella, Sec., 

2841 Ruckle. Sessions 2nd and 4th Sun., 8 p. m. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans: 

New Orleans Chapter, 403 Industries Bldg., Box 

589. Jones K. Kneece, Master; Miss Emily Frey, 

Sec. Sessions 2nd and 4th Fri., 8 p. m. 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore: 

John O'Donnell Chapter, 100 W. Saratoga St. 
John E. Jost, Master; Mrs. Alice R. Burford, 
Sec., Tel. Arbutus 114. Sessions lst and 3rd 
Wed., 8:15 p. m. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston:* 
Johannes Kelplus Lodge, 739 Boylston St., Earl 
R. Hamilton, Master; Mrs. Ceciline L. Barrow. 


Sec., 107 Townsend St., Roxbury 19. Sessions 
every Sun. and Wed., 7:30 p. m. 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit:* 
Thebes Lodge, 616 W. Hancock Ave., Carl J. 
Gustafson, Master, 23230 Prospect, Tel. Farm- 


ington-0394; Mathew G. Tyler, Sec., Tel, ORegon 

1854. Sessions every Tues., 8:15 p. m. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis: 

Essene Chapter, Andrews Hotel. Mrs. Alfred 

Heifferon, Master: Mrs. Jessie Matson, Sec., 1810 


44th Ave., N. Sessions 2nd and 4th Sun., 3 p. m. 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis:* 


Thutmose Lodge, 3008 S. Grand. Mrs. Italine 
Merrick, Master, Tel. RO-6151; Miss Myrna Gard- 


per, Sec., 5215 Enright. Sessions every Tues., 
p. m. 
NEW JERSEY 

Newark: 


H. Spencer Lewis Chapter, 29 James Street. 
Morris J. Weeks, Master; Rebecca C. Barrett, 
Sec., 206 N. 19th St., E. Orange. Sessions every 
Mon., 8:30 p. m. 

NEW YORK 
Buffalo: 


Buffalo Chapter, 225 Delaware Ave., Room 9. 
Mrs. Eleanor K. Redner, Master; Mrs. Helen C. 
Palczewski, Sec., 80 Charles St. Sessions every 
Wed., 7:30 p. m. 

New York City: 

New York City Lodge, 250 W. 57th St. Ruth 
Farran, Master; Ethel Goldenberg, Sec., 811 Elm 
Ave., Ridgefield, N. J. Sessions every Wed., 
8:15 p m. Library open week days and Sun., 
1 to 8 p. m. 

Booker T. Washington Chapter, 69 W. 125 St., 
Room 63. J. B. Campbell, Master; Frederick 
Ford, Sec., 1382 Crotona Ave., Bronx, Sessions 
every Sunday, 8 p. m. 
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fora ichapien! Mayflower Hotel. Clayton Franks, 
Master, Tel. MI-3971; Mrs. Genevieve Hanlin, 
Sec., Tel. WA-5447 (evenings). 
Other Sun., 7:30 p. m. 


Cincinnati: 

Cincinnati Chapter, 204 Hazen Bidg., 9th and 
Main St. Howard L. Kistner, Master, $846 Davis 
Ave.; Mildred M. Eichler, Sec. Sessions every 
Friday, 7:30 p. m. 

Cleveland: 

Cleveland Chapter, 2040 E. 100th St, Walter W. 
Hirsch, Master, 10602 Harvard Ave.; Mrs. Ger- 
trude A. Rivnak, Sec. Sessions every Tues., 
8:15 p. m 

Dayton 

Elbert Hubbard Chapter, 56 E. 4th St. Mrs, Wava 
W. Stultz, Master; Mrs, Katherine McPeck, Sec. 
Sannio every Wed., 8 p. m. 

Toledo 

Michael Faraday Chapter. 1420 Monroe St. A. 
Menne, Master; Hubert A. Nodine, Sec., suoli 


Sessions every 


N. Erie St. Sessions every Thurs., 8:30 p. 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City: 

Amenhote Chapter, Odd Fellows' Hall, 5% $S. 

Walker, ard D. Brosam, Master, Tel. 9-1510; 

Mae Kutch, Sec., Tel. 8-5021. Sessions every 


Sunday evening, 7:30 p. m. 


OREGON 
Portland: 
Portland Rose Chapter, es Bldg., 918 S, W., 
Yamhill Ave. Herman Herrington, Master; 


Miss Ollte Fuller, Sec., 5542 N. Haight Ave. Ses- 

sions every Wednesday, 8 p. m. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia :* 

Benjamin_ Franklin Lodge, 

Howard F. Le Fevre, Master; 


219 S. Broad St. 
Edna M. Mathi- 


sen, Sec., Box 6424, Point Breeze Sta. Sessions 
every Sun., 7:30 p.m. Temple and Library open 
every Tues. and Fri. ., 2 to 4 p. m. 

Pittsburgh :* 

The First Pennsylvania Lodge, 615 West Diamond 
St. Dr. J Green, Master; Marguerite Mar- 


quette, ‘Sec. Meetings Wed. and Sun., 8 p. m. 


TEXAS 
Fort Worth: 
Fort Worth Chapter, 512 W. 4th St. Mrs. Louise 
Johnston, Master; Georgia G. Appel Sec., 3201 E. 
ist St. Sessions every Fri., 8 p. 
Houston: 


Houston Chapter, 606 Milam Bldg. Stephen Val- 
cik, Master; Mrs. Winnie H. Davis, Sec., 819 
Yorkshire SI. Sessions every Sun., 7:30 p. m. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City: 


Salt Lake City Chapter, 420 Ness Bldg. Philo T. 
Farnsworth, Master; Beth Leonard, Sec., 119 


Beryl Ave, Sessions ea ide 8:30 p. m. 

Library open daily except oy ale) a.m, to ? p.m. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle :* 


Michael Maier Lodge, 1922 E. Pine St. David H. 
Christoe, Master; Marjorie B. Umbenhour, Sec., 
Tel. PR-6943. Sessions every Mon., 8 p. m. 
Library open Mon. through Sat., 1 to 4 p, m. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee; 


Karnak Chapter, 3431 W. Lisbon Ave., Room 8. 
Amanda Metzdorf, Master; Wilfred E. Bloedow, 


Sec. Sessions every Mon., 8:15 p. m. 


Principal Canadian Branches and Foreign Jurisdictions 
The addresses of other foreign Grand Lodges or the names and addresses of their representatives, will 


be given upon request. 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney, N. S. W.: 
Sydnev Chapter. Mrs. Dora English, Secretary, 
650 Pacific Highway, Chatswood. 
Melbourne, Vietoria: 
Melbourne Chapter, 25 Russell St. Fred White- 
way, Master; Olive Orpah Cox, Sec., 179 Rath- 
mines Road, Hawthorn, EES, Vic., Aust. 
CANADA 
Montreal, P. Q, 
Mount Royal Chapter. Hotel Windsor, Rm. 129. 
Frank Lyons Peck, Master; Shirley M. Fyles, 
Sec., 410-1253 McGill College Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario: 
Toronto Chapter, 39 Davenport Road. R. Wilson 
Fox, Master; Joseph Benson, Sec., 788 Winde- 
mere Ave., Toronto 9, Sessions Ist and 4rd 
Thurs., 7:45 p. m. 
Vancouver, British Columbia :* 
Canadian Grand Lodge, 878 Hornby St., H. W. 
Richardson, Master: Miss Margaret Chamberlain, 
Sec., 817 Nelson St., Tel. PA-9078, Sessions every 
Mon, through Fri. 
Vietoria, British Columbia:* 
Vietoria Lodge, 725 Courtney St. 
Master: Miss Dorothy Burrows, Sec., 
Street. 
Windsor, Ontario: 
Windsor Chapter, Norton Palmer Hotel. S. L, G. 
Potter, Master, Tel. 4-9497; Mrs. Stella Soa 
Sec., Tel. 4-4532. Sessions every Wed., 8:15 p. 


Cecil Jones, 
1728 Davie 


RE CLINDSR, Manitoba: 

Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 122a Phoenix Block. 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Wang, Master: Ronald S. 
Scarth, Sec., 155 Lyle St., SE James, Manitoba. 
Sessions every Wed., 7:45 p. m. 

DENMARK 
Copenbagca: 


AMORG Grand Lodge of Denmark. Arthur 
P Grand Master; Carli Andersen, S.R.C., 
Grand Sec., Manogade 13, Strand, 

DURCH EAST INDIES 
. W. Th, van Stokkum, Grand Master. 


O are performed.) 


EGYPT 
Cairo: 
Cairo Information Bureau de la Rose Croix, J. 
Sapporta, Sec., 27 Rue Salimon Pacha. 
Heliopolis: 
The Grand Orient of AMORC, House of the 
Temple. M. A. Ramayvelim, F. R. C., Grand Sec., 
c/o Mr. Levy, 50 Rue Stefano. 
ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. Ray- 
mund Andrea, F. R. C., Grand Master, 34 Bays- 
water Ave., Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 
FRANCE 
Mile. Jeanne Guesdon, Secretary, 56 Rue Gam- 
betta. Villeneuve Saint Georges (Seine & Oise). 
HOLLAND 
Amsterdam: 
De Rozekruisers Orde. Groot-Lodge der Neder- 
łanden. J. Coops, Gr. Sec., Hunzestraat 141. 
MEXICO o 
Quetzalcoatl Lodge. Calle de Colombia 24, Mexico. 
Emilio Martinez Guemes, Master; Juan Aguilar y 
Romero, Sec., Av. Victoria No. 109, Col, In- 
dustrial, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
POLAND 
Polish Grand eee of AMORC, Warsaw, Poland. 
SOUTH AMERIC 
Buenos Aires, Piectacane: 
Buenos Aires Chapter, Casilla Correo No. 3763. 
Sr. Manuel Monteagudo, Master; Sr. C. Blanchet. 
n oe Camarones 4567. Sessions every Sat., 
, and every Wed., 9 p. m, 
SOUTH "AFRICA 
Johannesburg, Transvaal 
Tohannesburg Chapter, loth Floor, Ansteys Bldg. 
F. E. Gray, Master; Wœ. E. Laurent, Sec., P. O. 


Grand Lodge ‘’Rosenkorset.’’ Anton Svanlund, 
Grand Master, Vastergatan 55. Malmo: 
Triez ` Akésson, Grand Lodge Sec., Slottsgatan 18. 


SWITZERLAND 
MORC Grand Lodge, 21 Ave. 
sane: Dr, Ed. Bertholet, F. R. C., 
11 Avenue General Guisan, 
Genillard, Grand Sec., 
Lausanne. 


Dapples, Lau- 
Grand Master, 
Lausanne; Pierre 
2 Chemin des Allinges, 


Latin-American Division 


Armando Font De La Jara, F. R. C., Deputy Grand Master 
Direct aris regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 


California, 


JUNIOR ORDER OF TORCH BEARERS 
A children's organization sponsored by the AMORC. 


Por complete information as to its aims and benefits, address Secretary General, 


erucian Park, San Jose, California. 


Junior Order, Rosi- 
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RE 
D eran 
Your Intuitive Impressions 


iù. 


ARE YOU EVER A HOST TO STRANGE 
IDEAS? Do amazing thoughts sud- 
denly enter your mind in the still of 
ight? Have you ever experienced a curtain seem- 
ig to rise in your mind and then, for the flash of 
second—on the stage of your consciousness- 

jportrayed a dramatic event? Perhaps at such 
mes you see yourself in a strange role surrounded 
yunknown personalities. Who has not awakened 
ome morning with a partial recollection of a pro- 
oking dream which clings to the mind through- 
ut the day? There are also times when we are 
dined by an inexplicable feeling to cast off our 
bligations and to journey to a distant city or to 
isit a friend. Only sheer will prevents us from 
ibmitting to these urges. What do these intuitive 


mpressions, these impelling strange feelings mean? 


Can You Explain * 


Should we interpret these impressions as originati 
ing in an intelligence outside of us— or are they 
merely organic, the innate functioning of our owl 
mental processes? Do not labor under superstition 
nor disregard what truly may be Cosmic Guidance] 


Learn the facts about these common experiences| 


A ccept This Free Discourse 


“Interpreting our Impressions” is a simply written, ind 


telligent exposition of the facts of this phenomenon of | 


self. This large discourse frankly discusses both the psy- 
chological and the psychic principles concerned. It ig 
yours for the asking—«bso/utely free. Merely subscribe 
or re-subscribe to this magazine, the ROSICRUCIAN 
DIGEST, for six months (6 issues) at the usual rate of 
$1.50—and ask for your free discourse. It will be sent] 
postage paid, at once. You will be grateful for the use: 
ful, sensible information it contains. Send subscription 
and request to: 


Mme ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST « san JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


E 


il RoSICRUCIAN 
LIBRARY 


a 
Udventures i in R eading 


few of the many 
which are fase 


for FREE CATALI DE: 


ROSICRUCIAN PRINCIPLES FOR HOME AND 
BUSINESS—By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 


volume co i such of P 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 
By H. Spena: Lewis, Ph. D. 


at only 


MANSIONS OF THE SOUL, The Cosmic Con- 
ception—By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D, 


MYSTICS AT PRAYER—By Many Cihlar 
aem AL and mystic. 


THE SECRET DOCTRINES OF JESUS 
wu H. Spencer Dania Ph. D. 


bour 
sites, in- 
\MORC 


Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 
—AMORC— 
SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


